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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pao- 

SPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, and will be sent free of 

charge on application to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., King’s em 
London, pulling the word ** Prospectus” outside the cover. 


orrcr. @roy aL SCHOOL of MINES, 

Jerm: London.—The SESSION will BEGIN on 

MONDAY, the “ath thot October. ms ctuses may be had on appli- 
cation. RENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





LONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the ENSUING SESSION, 1869-1870. 
EDUCATIONAL LECTURES, at FOUR O’CLOCK in the 
AFTERNOON. 





First —Twelve Lectures *On nemeentery, Physics,’ by 
TREDERICR GUTHRIE, ’ cue = F.R.3.E., Pro- 
monbave, of caves = > 7 ge 7 ool of Mi as. ber ist, Sth 
h, 11 18 ovem| 8tl 
15th, 22n av soth s S'December Sth, 13th, 20th, 1880 . 
Second Cow ree.—Twelv 0 Lastest (On, Elementary ‘Chemist yb 
C.L. BLOXAM Esa. F -» Professor of Practical Che: ~ Af 
mownre 8 College, Lon: Teuton. sb: Feb th 
5, January ‘ebruary 7th, ldth, 2ist, 28th ; 
March _ ih, sist, ~ April 4th, 11th,'1870. 
Third Co elve Lectures oy Elemen “Botany, 
ROBERT BENTLEY. Esq. F.L.S., Professor o! Botany 1 tn the 
monet Institution and in in — "es College. London. Seth : J 
pri ay 2nd, 9th, 16th, 23rd. un 
6th, 13th, 20th, 27th ; July 4th, 1th. 7 4 


EVENING LECTURES, at HALF-PAST SEVEN O'CLOCK. 

Fourth Course.—Four Lectures ‘On Architect the Fi 
Art of Building, *’ by ROBERT KERR, "Ea. BRL A, 
Professor of Arc itecture in King’s Coll 

THURSDAYS, November 1ith, 18th, 25th ; as r ond, 1869. 


ae , Cane Ee _—Two ae ne (being aga, Per 

HeGH SiiELD, Bea Tea, ‘Mo, Speen 
THURSDAYS, Decearber Sth, a6bh, 1369. 
Sixth Course. —Four Lectu: ures ‘On the Music of I . d, 

Wales and England,’ by G. A. MAOFARREN « “;omze 
THURSDAYS, January 6th, 18th, 27th ; Waweat 2 , 1870. 


Seventh. Course.—Three Lectures ‘On the Influence of the Fine 
a < te a age Painting, on Civilization,” by HENRY 


-R. 
THURSDAYS, 5 bebreary th, 24th ; March 3rd. 


Eich Cours. —Twelve Jasbares 5, (oeing the the B, raw Lectures) 
On the more im it Results of ical Investi- 
paca. by T. ya NC Jit COBBOLD ee “be . 3 
ecturer on Comparative Anatomy the Medica School 
of the Middlesex seam s Swiney Lecturer on Geol 
THURSDAYS, March 1 ‘oath, Sist > 7th, lth, 2 21st, 
28th; May 5th, 12th, 79th, 208h June 2n 


CONVERSAZIONI. beheg Pst NG at hall Six ; January 
19th ; February 16th; March 16th, r _— -- 








The Proprietors’ Tickets will be sent to them as heretof: 
ther with the arrangements for their use. ' 7 ingsatoas | 


No additional Tickets will be issued for the Music Lectures. 
For any or allof Courses, Sear & s hased 


ROF. TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
of Lectures on MINERALOGY applied to eet 

and the ai ARTS, at King’s College, London, on W. 
Friday Mornings, at Nine o’clock, during October, art yo and 
December, commencing October 8th. Fee, 21. 28 
Lectures on MINERALOGY and I GEOLOGY witha also be delivered 
on Thursday pevenings at 80’ wae These begi 
will be continued to Easter, Fee ll. 11s. 
NANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in pM =A 
Geology, illustrated wee! large number of Specimens, at his 
residence, 149, Strand, 


\)WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
Session 1869-70. 

The PROSPECTUS for the Session, commencing on the 4th of 
October next, will be sent free on application to the Registrar. 
Special Prospectuses of the Baal neering Course, and of the Even- 
ing Classes, may be cee s n like manner. 

J.G. GREENWOOD, Prine’ 
J; HOLME NICHOLSON. Rexistrar. 


NSTRUCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ALFRED W. BENNETT, M.A. B.Sc. (Lond.). F.L.S., lectures 
to Schools and Colleges on GEOLOGY, PHYSICAL GEOGRA- A- 
PHY and BOTANY. Refere to Principals and Head- 
Masters. Private instruction to "Candidates for the London Uni- 
versity’s Scientific Examinations, and others.—Address 3, Park- 
village East, London, N.W. 


usre. —To SCHOOLS and PRIVATE 
ILIES.—A GERMAN PROFESSOR, former PE | 
of Edouard Schulz and Molique, is — to take ENGAGE 
for teaching the Pianoforte, Singing, and Composition.—Address 
Leurer, at Harris’s, 33, Rathbone- tare Oxford-street, W. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, retired from 

Parochial duty, and residing ip EASTBOURN E, wishes 
to receive into his 5 Ramil ONE or TW OYS, under 10 years 
of age, to be PREPARED for Public Schools. or otherwise, with 
two other Boys entrusted to his entire care, by an Indian Civil 
Servant.—Address ALpua, Spalding’s Library, 46, High-street, 
Notting Hill. 


= EOMBON (Graduate of the London and 
bergh niversiticn) RECEIVES a limited number 
of Youne: GEN MEN as Boarders and Day Scholars. He 
has removed oy ry Eprederick-etrest to the house hitherto occu- 
pied by Mr. Maccout, at 
12, RUTLAND-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Mr. Maccott has much pleasure in expressing his entire con- 
fidence that at Mr. Tuomson is well qualified for the duties he under- 
takes to discharge. 























RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of ART, 
SCIENCE and LiFEeASURE LADIES CLASSES, con- 
ucted by eminent Professors and Teac! —The TENTH 
— + 1869-70, will commence on Ocror OBER isth, when 
lasses for Painti: ng Oil and Water-Colour), Dene. Dane! ing, 





Singing, Part-Si mg, Pianoforte, ito. 
phy, M ee will be resu: cr Prospectuses an all 
information can be obt personally 
or r by le = at the Library, Copel Patsee, 8.E. 
By Order of the Committee. 


EDWARD LEE, Superintendent. 


ARUN DEL SOCIETY, or Society. for Pro- 
moting the Knowle: of ‘Art by_copyi ablishin; 
Important Works of Ancient Masters.—No. 24,0) a Be Bon "street, W 


1 DEL SOCIETY.—Entrance Donation, 
ll. 1s.; Annual Subscri Mien, 1 ll. 1s.—All Persons becoming 
Members before the 3ist of mber will receive, in return for 
ti ear, Two Chromo- thograpns, 

viz.: 1. The og of the K — — fresco by Piet: 
r della Pieve; 2. S. Filippo Benizzi healing 
Children, after the fresco by Andrea ‘aa Sa, in the Annun- 


ce. 

culars relating to the Bookety can be obtained, personally 
or by letter, from No 24, Old oes) street, W. 

W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 


i’ 18 LOUISA ha -wgp abld Peete of His- 
ry and of the English La: d Literature, will 

RE- COMMENCE her CO = of ESSONS in these subjects 

on MONDAY, Getober. += (late 15), King | dag 

Upper Avenue- ‘road, N 


HE PRESS.—A Verbatim REPORTER, of 
ability and experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT.— 
eet Dexra, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, 


GENTLEMAN, who is an experienced and 
a vigorous Writer, is willing to to supply s a LONDON LETTER 
or a LEADER to a Provincial Paper. Terms, Half-a-Guinea. 
Soecimens will hog sent on application.—Address X. P., C. Mit- 
1 & Co., Advertising Agents, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 

‘lee t-street, B.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
Ms Re gg ee oe 
Values and Accountant to > the Trade, 48, Paternaster-row. 























ITERARY PROPERTY . —WANTED to 

PURCHASE the COPYRIG of a_well-established 

NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE, or PERIODICAL. —Address, with 
particulars, A. B. C., 3, Russell- court, Brydges-street, W.C. 


S SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or the 
LIKE.—A Gentleman REQUIRES an ENGAGEMENT 
as ahere, Very good references.—Address 8.8. K., Bilton Vicar- 








the other 
at the Institution on the following terms 


NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 

in the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Wegener for the 

various branches of CIVII, ENGINEERING, and for the Public 

Works Department of India, by a complete course of instruction, 

with or without Articles of ‘Apprenticeship._Address the Paix- 
CIPAL. 








&. 8. 
For the Whole Series (except Music) a 6 i - 
For the Educational etre Commed + 01 0 
For ditto (any single Course) ee o + 076 
opus a Potene oe open a 
ass for instru on in Prac’ Particulars 
te bel ne d by 1 rYy and 
THOMAS PIPER, Hon. Sec. 


London Tustitation, Sept. 22, 1869. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


There will be two @lmsses held at St. Bartholomew's ts Heonttal in 
each year, for the ce of Gentlemen who are preparing 
for the Matri tion at the London University,— 
from October to from March une. Provision 
will be made for the subjects required, as follows :— 
4) Classics, French odern Geography, and - lish 

Histo 4 Maleaim “Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 
MONDAYS an Rap Days, trom stoaea. 
(2) Mathematin al Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, M.D. 


.. Fellow of Christ’s Coll. Cambridge, Tutor to the 
Hospital. 


TUESDAYS and bea from 11 to 1 p.m. 
(3) Chemistry—A. 
my Hospital » Lecturer on Chemistry 
SDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 2 to 3 p.x. 
Fee for the Gonrse of Three Months - 10 guineas. 
@ . . oa. 


ii avin clihnai, ac 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A be 7 in the subjects required for the tific 


Preliminary Scien 
nation will be held from January to July, and will in- 
dele all the subjects required, — + toned a 














Chemistr. 7 Matthiessen, F.R. 

Botany— G. Henslow, M. ‘A Cantab. F.L.S., Lecturer on 
Botany to the Hospita! tal. 

Zoology and Comparative any — reall 8. , Chane M.D. Oxon 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatom: the Hosp ‘ital ; late 
Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Cheletehaceh ¢ Oxford. 

Bechentenl and Natural ilosopby — PJ. Hensley, M.D. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital .. +. «+ 6 guineas. 

Fee to others ee oe Py +» 10 guineas. 

Fee for any single subject > -.. hg guineas. 

ute information may be obtained on applicat: personally 

by beth, Resident Warden of t the a St.  Bartho- 


Tor omew's 








PIGHTON, APY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

&e. ridge Mt A. (late an Officer in the Royal En- 
gineers) PREPARES UPILS and successfully for the 
above. Having passed through the oolwich Course, he knows 
the = requirements. In case of failure, no Fees are charged. 
4, Broad-street, Brighton. 


MoRINS PREPARATORY CLASS for 
the SONS of |G GENTLEMEN i 





age, 


A RCHITECTURAL PUPIL.— A _ London 
Architect and Civil Engineer, of the Royal Institute of 
Architects, can REC EVE awell: red for YOUTH as Eure 


for acquiring a theoretical 
ons geome owlede of the prof a with the 
pol, if desired —A adres 6. B., care of Rev. Hook, 8, 

'yddelton-square, London, E.C. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.S. will com- 
MENCE a Course of Bish o ls reson NATURAL HIS- 
Son at the ROYAL 8cH 0 wy gerne cee, on 
AY NEXT, the 4th of October, at 2 o'clock; to be con- 
aad on guenz week-day but Saturday, at the game an Fee 


for the Course, 
‘. ™ TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 











Portman-square. The OCTOBER TERM & Ut commmanse 
MoNDaY, AY, "Oetober il. 


HE REV. J. D. LA TOUCHE would receive 
TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Universities 
or Civil Service Examinations. He would espeec od assist them 
in scientific pursuits, for which the neighbourh is very well 
adap th as regards Geology and Botany. A Laboratory 
for chemical expacineuts is also accessible. Address Stokesay 
Vicarage, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 








DUCATION in PARIS.—Madame Havet 
(Wife of el Havet, Author of * French Studies’), receives 
TEN YOUNG LADIES for Board and complete French and 
lish Education. arg Avenue d'Eylau, Bois de Bou 
Ladiee pectus § sent by M. Haver, Director, Scottish tution for 


ME: Ww. ‘MAW EGLEY has Rewump his 
CLASSES for Young Ladies at 8, Westbourne- 
Drawing and Painting in Water-Colours from Nature. Terms on 








LADY, occupied with Literature, would 
be glad TO LET PART of her HOUSE to a Gentleman or 
Lady of quiet habits and good position. Excellent Drawing- 


— |-room, and use of Dining-room. No children, no 
Garden.—Letters to B B.C, care of Mr. Pearson, 3, Kolt- 
ae Fleet-street, E.C. 





A BOBITECTURE. — —UNIVERSITY COL- 
LEGE, LONDON. 
Professor T. HAYTER LEWIS, F.8.A. F.R.S. B.A. 

The Annual Course of LECTURES will commence on TU ES- 
DAY, the 5th of October, and will Br Eskew i 
ART, in Two Terms of Fifteen Tuesday 
Evening, at 625, and CONSTRUCTION, in Two Perms of Fifteen 

wery Tuesday Evening, at 7°30. 

As it tis the centeun for the ‘students to take Memoranda of 
ie and Die Diagrams, to avoid loss of time, Skeleton Notes tn 

br Cireular © containing full particulars; apply to Joun Ronson, 
Feq. B.A., at the College, Gower-street, W.C., orat the Professor's 
Uffice, 9, RI obn-street, Adelphi, W.C. 





pereanat G. MEUSER, & Nyon, pres 
Genéve, Switzerland. 


For Prospectuses, containing: full information of the Courses of 
Instruction given in this Establishment, with othes pertiniats, 
apply to Mr. G. Meuser, Nyon, Canton de Vaud, 5' 


Too UNDERGRADUATES of OXFORD, &c. 
DEIRA.—Y Men, anxious of German with the Winter 
ina suit Siecle an Classics a a. 
Tu ‘adres ress Dr. Satrie Heteren ce per- 
mitted to the Rev. H. P. Cooke, Tastonn 4 Rectory, Oxford. 


Mein ny E. HARTOG, B.A., Scholar .of 


cs ott Cambridge, and ite Scholar in Classics 

Mathematis 9 athe, van versity of London, wishes to meet 

with PU Pass Exa- 
vo a eg “4 Swe 

Belsize-square, 


the Matriculation or other 
Say fee, n Mathemati ical Honours.—Address 15, 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
aoe, Be iseo-70, 
ERSTE. see rote 
ocrobER T will be sent free iacrirts o nee 
ieeaaretae se iseecaein i manner. 


pyre ‘OOD, Princi 
3: ona ICHOLSON. Hesistrar, 

















fe SURGEON will WINTER (for he 
4 nen ed Ve hapoy to take charge of a LAL f 


Full nce; And he happy to take Mr. 
lane, W.C. > 
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HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S sa0n 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 
Private Instruction given, Ssonally or by post, for 1. 1s., the 
Complete Course of Lessons. 
London : 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


E STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
D W. BENNETT, M.A. (Lond.) poses to form, in 
sue gure 9 for ‘Elomen ntary aust GREER. with 
5 in wi 
ial reference ad ce 20 th the Study of the Testament.— Address 
-village East, Regent's Park, N. W. 


EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 

50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

OPEN TO WomeEN and to be awarded by competitive examination 

in June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- 

cal Profession.—Information can be obtained from Miss GARRert, 
20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


KETCHING from NATURE. — LADIES’ 
MORNING CLASSES, a. Fitzroy-square.—Mr. BENJ. R. 
GREEN, Member of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
receives Ladies twice a week, for instruction in Drawing and 
Painting, both Figure and Laadscape, Model Drawing and Per- 


P Classes re-assemble October 4th. 

















NGRAVING on WOOD. —Every description 

of Pictorial Work for Publishers, Printers, and Advertisers 

Engraver at moderate charges by V. SHEPHERD, Artist and 

on Wood, Garrick- street, Covent-garden, London, 

- ~ Estimates, Specimen-Book, and Scale of Prices sent free 
y post. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 





Szsston, 1869-70. 
The Rev. THOMAS BARCLAY, D.D., Prineipal, will 
PUBLIGL OPEN the — on MONDAY, 1st No- 
vember,t at Twelve o’clock Noon 


The UNIVERSITY CLASSES will meet as follows, Daily, 
unless otherwise specified :— 











PpSiZE ESSAY on LC LOCAL TAXATION. 


At a Meeting of the Local Taxation Committee held in London 
, the et » Sir MASSEY LOPES, Bart. M.P. in the chair, 

was reso) 

That a sum of 501. be offered for the best Essay tending to illus- 
trate the injustice, inequalities, and anomalies of the present 
Poor-rate assessment, and of the incidence of other Local Burdens 
in England and Wales. 

Each Essay to make not less than forty pages, long primer, 


vo. 
The Committee reserve the power of withholding the Prize if 
none of the MSS. should be of suflicient merit. 
—~ MS. to beara motto, and to be accompanied with a second 
d, containing the name and address of 


the 
The ¢ ae of the Essay gaining ei Prize shall become the 
the yoepersy of the of such Es who shall have power to publish 
Seay. 
i MSS. oe ety de, ave ry J. Browne Marsa, Secretary, 
wa ‘Taxation Committee, 21, ‘Arundel-street, Strand, not later 
than November Ist. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN SHELLS. 


Mr. ee | DAMON, of Wermoura, continues to supply Single 
8 and named Collections of BRITISH SHELLS, in- 
nding ma most of the rarer kinds. Priced List, 
Elementary and other Collections of FOREIGN SHELLS. 
F-- Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
hells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on the following 
terms, me :—For one year, at 5 per cent.; for three years, at 54; 
and for six years a at6per cent. per annum. In- 
terest payable og yearly b by cheque, or by coupons attached to 
the bonds, as may be di 

Avplications s sel to be made at the Office at the 
Cc ildings, Old Broad-street, London 


R. A. CAMERON, Sepeienw. 




















By order, 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN engaged in 
TUITION supplied with Stationery, Books, Maps, Globes, 
1 School requisites, on the most favourable terms, by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., 
who will forward on application a Catalogue containing Descrip- 
tions on Samples of Copy and Ciphering Books, &c. ; also Priced 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &c. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS for ALBUMS. 
—A Stock of Half a Million unmounted PHOTOGRAPHS, 
from 1d. to 15s. each, comprising Copies of Pictures by the Old 
and Modern Masters, Views of all parts of the World, &c. Par- 
els sent for selection and inspection. Catalogues and terms for 
wo stamps. 
A. Mansett, Photographic Publisher, Gloucester. 


poe BYRON. 











[4° BYRON. — 





M*. STOWE 


HE above PORTRAITS “just “ published), 
price 1s. each, or post free 13 stamps ; the three sent for 
36 stamps.— STEREOSCOPIC CO} MPANY, 54, Cheapside, and 
110 and 108, Regent-street. Private Portraits taken daily. 
“* Theirs are the finest.”— Art-Journal. 


O ADVERTISERS.—The ILLUSTRATED 
MIDLAND NEWS, a First-class Pictorial Paper, published 
at Birmingham, is unequalled as a medium for Advertisements of 
@ permanent character. It has a circulation of upwards of «0,000 
amongst the ape inhabitants of the Midlands, in addition to 
a current sale parts of the United Kingdom, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Colonies. The best Artists contribute to its pages, 
and the best Writers are engaged upon its literary staff. Advyer- 
tisements may be sent direct to the Office, 108, ier street, or 
through the London and other ee Approved blocks inserted. 
le, 6d. a line; after 25 lines, 9d. ; after 50 lines, 18. Quacks and 
other objectionable advertisements excluded. ‘The Illustrated 
Midland News’ is essentially a Family Newspaper. 








I. ARTS. 
Commencing TUESDAY, 2nd November. 
Classes. Hours. Professors. 
Humanits,dunior ° co ln ~ osee 
rt Mio «....... 9AM. andl pat. Cyc. Ramsay, 
~ Private ...... {27 roe # — 
Greek, ie 
amis ieneen endeotie 7 
Prowectiorss so0s ee Mr. Lushington. 
oo SORMOR cc cccccccces ery ‘and 3 P.M. 
» Private . eens P.M... 
9AM Daily, and 
Logie and Rhetoric ...... a ll ‘a.m. "Mon. : 
Wed. and Pri. pMr. Veitch. 
Higher Course pone seemed = a vos 
Moral Philosoph oe ee 
oral Philoso so seee AM. on. ”" 
nee 2. Wed'ana Prt fae Caird. 
Political Economy .... 
Natural Philosophy ...... 
Higher Course . 
Physical Laboratory .. es 
gemor ee 
Benior . “a 
Astronomy «. aean R “tae 
AVL ngineer1 ; an .e- 
CHANICS 2... ssccsscesees j 4PM. 
English La e -_ 
terature ......+. 





II. THEOLOGY. 
Commencing THURSDAY, 4th November. 
Divinity, Junior .......... 
ee ee 
Hebrew, Junior . 
pr Senior, including 
Cha: aidee 


Pri 36 
Ecclesiastical History esee 
Biblical Criticism ........ 





Dr.W. P. Dickson. 


III. LAW. 


Commencing TUESDAY, 2nd November, 
Scottish Law........ enrcee DAMaccccccscccce Biz, Rovry, 


Conveyancing ......s+.005 9D A.M...+seeseeee Dr. Roberton. 


IV. MEDICINE. 
Commencing TUESDAY, 26th October. 














Chemistry 
Practical < Chemistry .. Dr. Anderson. 
Chemical Laboratory’ 
fs a Medica ...... -M. Dr. Cowan. 

natom A oe es 
Anatomical Demonstra- ml . — 

ooo USP 

Practical ‘Anatomy Demonstrator. 
Practice of Physic Dr. Gairdner. 
aaa 4 tin Summer) ee es Dr. A. Dickson. 

TI . steer P.M. tenes 
NI ack neki ands 3 P.M. Dr. Leishman. 
Forensic Medicine ........ 4P.M. r, Rainy. 
znstitates of Medicine . - 4 P.M. (ia Dr. A. Buchanan. 

LY cccvccccccccesccce 9 A.M. anu: 
Zoology (in Summer) as ra ary) } Dr. Young. 
Hye . annem il — 8) 
In Summe 

Clinical Medicine and Phys. and Surg. of 

Clinical Surgery ........ Jou as AMe sosceee | Royal infirmnzy. 


t In the ete Classes the Session will be opened on TUES- 
DAY, 26th Octobe 


The Office of = Registrar will be open for the purpose of 
Matriculation, on and after Monday, 18th October, Daily, with 
the intervention of the Holidays at the Sacrament. The Matri- 
culation Fee is 11. for the Academical Year. 

DUNCAN H. WEIR, D.D., Clerk of Senate. 


Glasgow College, September, 1869. 
M IDDLESEX ee naTAL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION ~y 1se070 COMMENCED on 
FRIDAY, October ist 

The HOSPITAL contains upwards of 300 Beds. 

There are Special Wards set apart for the reception of 36 In- 
Patients suffering from Cancer, whose period of residence in the 
Hospital is unlimi 

There are also Special Departments for gaa of the Eye, 
Diseases of Women and Children, and Syphi 

The Out-Patient Department of the Hospital i is rendered, as far 
as possible, available to the Students for the study of Disease, and 
Practical Demonstrations are given in the Out-Patient Room on 
Diseases of the Chest, on Diseases of the Skin, Eye, &c. 

Practical Instruction is also given in minor Surgery, Bandag- 
ing and Surgical Appliances, 

The MEDICAL COLLEGE provides lete means, includi 
the assistance of a College Tutor, for the education of Students 
preparing for = Medical Examinations of the University of 

London, as well as for those of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Society of Apotheearies. 

Fee for General Students, if paid in advance, sy entitling to 

per etual attendance. If paid by instalments, 351. for each of the 
two rents oo for the third; and 10/. for each additional 

year’ 8 attendan 

‘ woe 5 for Deutal Students, 261. 5s. for the first year, and 157. 158. 

for the seco; 


For aveies or further information, apply to 
E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 











OOKS.--Henry Svuea’s current CATALOGUES, 
comprising 2,000 BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, dotely 
urchased from the valuable Libraries of Lord Farnham, Sir 
lis, and 20 other eminent Collectors, sent for two stamps. 


32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





WEW EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ieogin rey ATE LECTURES and CLASSES in Divinity, 
Literature, History, Science, and Art. 


13, Ts PRINCE SQUARE, x ~~. thie GARDENS, W. 


Under the Rev. pm, = DD wenmal. b D., of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at King’s College" Lendon. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS TO-DAY. 
objects of this apiaticn ame, (1) to afford the Sons an 
Daughters ¢ of ae Upper eames a higher ate of instructio: — 
that general. ed b: note schools ; (2) to assist the Student who 
desires to po ee poecins Sonnets without going o 
the whole routine = a College; (3) to pespate Can dates for 
various Departments of the Civil Service, and for the Oxford, 
ee and tae Examinations ; (4) to give residents at 
the West-End an peeartunts of mae acc first-class Lectures on 
Tipendene and Science, similar to those of the Royal Institution. 
II. for Ladies will meet on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
eeencays, and Fri- 
ys. ere will three grades each su bject, suited to the 
age of the pupils: Junior, 15—17 ; Ss 17-20; Senior, 
20 and upwards—attainments, rather Sarr ears, determining the 
position. Each Class meets once a week tet = sodlent = may 
attend two or three Classes for the same subject. T' e Time-Table 
exhibits a condensed statement of Days, Hours, Branches, 

I ectures, open to Ladies and Gentlemen, will be delivered 
at Four o'clock daily. Each — will extend over ten weeks. 
po Lecture will Lh d by 

opti 

IV. The Fee is uniformly One Guinea per Term for each Class 
of about Ten Lessons, or each Course of about Ten Lectures. No 
deductions are made, and all Fees must be paid on entrance. 


Saturdays; for Gentlemen, - Lae ee 








Lecturers and Masters. 

AGUIRRE, DON, B.A. 
ALLEN, Rev. R. J., M.A. 
ALTHAUS, Dr. 
ANSTED, Prof. M. A., F.R.S. 
D’AUTEIR de la ROCHEBRIANT, H. A., Mons. 
BENNETT, Alfred W., Esq., M.A. and B. Sc. 
BRETTE, Rev. P. H. Ernest, B.D. 
BONNET, Isidore, Mons. 
BULLINGER, Rev. E. W. 
CARAVOGLIA, SIGNOR. 
DAVIDSON, Ellis A., Esq. 
DALE, Rev. T. PELHAM, M.A. 
DE ASARTA, SIGNOR. 
DELL, Rev. Robert, M.A. 
DORSEY, Rev. A. J. D., B.D. 

ESCOTT, T. H. 8., Esq., MLA. 
FISCHEL, Dr., Victoria College. 
FORSHALL, B. V., Esq., M.A. 
FROEMBLING, Dr. 
HUGHES, William, Prof. 
HULLAH, Prof. 
JONES, T. Rymer, Prof., F.R.S. 
LESINGHAM, H., Esq. 
MAY, Rev. F.S., M.A. 
MILLS, E. J., Dr. Sc. 
MONK, W. H., Esq, 
MORRIS, Richard, Esq 
OPPEN, E. A., Esq., M. A., Haileybury. 
PERRAM, Rev. G. J., M.A. 
PLUMPTRE, C. J., Esq. 
PISTRUCCI, Prof. 
RICCI, A. J. Da Costa. Prof. 
SHAKSPEARE, Rev. Charles, B.A 
VOLPE, SIGNOR, of Eton. 
ZERFFI,°G. G., Dr. 


QCzvurcs CONGRESS. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
LIVERPOOL: 
OCTOBER 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th. 
President—LORD BISHOP of CHESTER. 


Tickets, 5s. each; or by post, 58. 3d. Fee stamps or by Post-office 
Order, payable to the Rev. A. W: ilson, Pembroke-place Post-office). 
PPpiications to be sent to the Assistant-Secretary, St. George's 








RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS'’S magnificent Work on BRITISH: 

BUTTERFLIES, pobiined at 1. moot 6d., may be had at the 

reduced price of 15s., . J. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 

London. It contains hand-coioured. ‘Plat es of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 





RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Norn 

HUMPHREYS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

ublished at 31. 3g., may be had at the reduced price of 258., of 

J. ALLMAN, ate, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand. 

colored Pintesd f 800 aitirent, — and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret cloth, gilt ed; 


Sales hy Auction 


A Grand Assemblage of Superior Modern Antique Carved 
Oak Furniture, consigned from Flanders for Sale without 
any reserve whatever. 


NV R. BULLOCK announces fe SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 211, High Holborn, on 
ay ieee October 16, at 11 for 12 oslock punctually, a valu- 
e and interesting COLLECTION of CARVED OAK FUR- 
NITURE, suitable for Dining and Drawing m: 
Corridors, Halls and Galleries, designed in good taste, a portion 
copied from Ancient Models to be found in the Old eaux, 
Cities and Towns in the Netherlands, sent by a well-known 
ig eae era: without any restriction as to price. 
The whole will be on view five days before the Sale. Catalogues 
eight days prior, price 6d. each, on application, or by post om 
receipt of stamps. 


Miscellaneous and Scientific Apparatus. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Sees Become. 80, King -street, Covent-; 1" 
on FRIDAY, ber 8 aw a 12 Precisely, PHOTOGR 
PHIC APPARA ATUS. “Microsco Objects for ditto—D is. 
solving-View Lanterns and Sli ca—Telescopes, Musical Boxes, 
and a variety of Miscellanies. 


Full particulars in Catalogue, which may be had on application. 
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[He QUARTERLY REVIEW. — Ane 
TISEMENTS for insertion in the a Rerteoning Fan 
the above Periodical must be forwes - er by ~ 4 
4th, and BILLS by the 6th of Octo! 
John Murray. eT 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, 

ublished on SATURDAY, the 16th inst. ADVE R 

TISEM MENTS intended for insertion cannot be received by the 
Publishers later than Satrurpay Next, October 9th. 


London: L and Co, 39, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE QUARTERLY | JOURNAL ¢ 
SCTENCE, Conducted LY, ATRBAIRN, F.R. 
CROOKES, F.R.S., i, WOODWARD, Fes 

and’ J. SAMUELSON, Baltor, ‘No XXIV. October 1800, 











cae a 


I. On the Spastzal Fpemomens of Opals; with Coe 
Page Plate. B WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S. 
TI. Coal pat Washing, with Page e and Woodcuts, By F. C. 


IIt. on: the Teaching of Natural Science at the Universities. 
1V. The Mineralogical Resources of Ireland. 
Chronicles of Science. 
With Proceedings of Learned Societies at home and abrvad, and 
recent Scientific Literature. 
Notices of Scientific Worl 
Macxtntosn's Scenery of Gegend ont Wales. 
Roscokr’s Spectrum Analys! 
Proceedings of the British Association for the Ad 
of Science. Exeter Meeting, 1869. 


*,* This Number completes the Sixth Volume of the Journal of 
Science, and is accompanied by an Index. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


-—~ ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY and 


r. C. H. SPURGEON. The BYRONS and their LATEST 
Brogk: APHER. 


See ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
London: F. Enos Arnold, 49, Essex-street, Strand. 


— 











Now ready, price 68. post free, 
(THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. LXV. 
Contents. 
. LIFE of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
II. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
TIl. BRAZIL and the AMAZON. 
IV. MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
V. The INTENDED @CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
VI. RUDOLF STIER. 
VII. PROTOPLASM. 
VIII. ARNOLD on CULTURE and ANARCHY. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
Supplied to Subscribers post free for 21s. per annum. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 
Price 28. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 


The. Dot Ph Christ; the Atonement Controversy. By G. Vance 

mith, y 

Christianity in India. By H. Beveridge, — Civil Service. 

Renan’s St. Paul. By a Kegan Paul, M.A 

The Jewish Messiah. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 

Modern Materialism a its Relation to the Doctrine of Im- 
mortality. By John Owen. 

Frederick William Faber. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 

Miscellanea Theologica. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden, London ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, 1869. No. DCXLVIIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

A YEAR and a DAY. (Conclusion.) 
The OLD MONK in the BELFRY. 
JUVENTUS MUNDI. 

The WAR in PARAGUAY. 
CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


Forfeiting Paradise—Tersano—A Light Pateem requiring no 
Capital—Studying the “ Land” Question. 


A GREAT WHIG JOURNALIST. 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Ne ghey 6 








UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 442. For OCTOBER. Price 22. 6d. 
Contents. 


1.A Set of National poet 4. Something about the Two 
Novels (The Erckman Celtic Families. 
Chatrain Novels). . The Wyvern Mystery. 
2. ebeoss, Pagan and Chris- Hy Memorable Odds and Ends. 
7. A Trio of Parisian Prisons. 
3. W hich is the Heroine? i 


Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


THE ART-JOURNAL, 
for OCTOBER (price 2s. 6d.), is Now Reavy. 
Lise Enoaravines. 
I. The RETURN of the RUNAWAY, after J. Clark. 
II. IN the HIGHLANDS, after R. Carrick. 
II. The LOST PLEIAD, after the Statue by J. G. Lough. 
Literary ConTRIBUTIONS. 
— oy fe Middle Ages. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, B.A. 
ustrate 
Picture Galleries of iteiy—Silen. and Bologna. By James Daf- 
forne. (Illustra -) 
The Stately Homes of 3 England—Al!lnwick Castle. By S.C. Hall, 
F.S.A. (Illustrated.) 
Adam Krafft. 





(Lllustrated.) 


British Artists, their Style and | | anti O. Hill, R.S.A. 


By James Dafforne. (Lllustr 
A Trip to the Amsterdam Exhibition. 
Munich International Exhibition. 
With numerous other Papers on Current Art-Topics. 


-London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 











On the ist of October, p: 
HE WESTMINSTER. * REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXXII. OCTOBER, 1869. 


Contents. 
I. The QUAKERS. 
II. The POEMS and PROSE REMAINS of ARTHUR 
HUGH CLOUGH. 
III. WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. 
IV. SUNDAY LIBERTY. 
V. The AFGHAN TRIBES on our TRANS-INDUS FRON- 
TIER. 
VI. The NATURAL HISTORY of MORALS. 
VII. The ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
VIII. COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
1X. PROSTITUTION, its SANITARY SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE by the STATE: an Extract from the Eleventh 
of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 
CONTEMPCR SET LITERATURE :—1. Theo! cology and Philo- 
sophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travelse—3. Science—4. His- 
tory ‘and Biography—5. Belles Lettres—6. Art. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 118, 
Pus CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
Contents. 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapters 13—19. 


The CHANGE in the CABINET: an Episode under the Second 
Empire. 


Part I. By Matthew 


The FIRST and LAST KISS. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
The CATALAN ROVER—ROGER DE FLOR. 


AGAINST sre. site an Illustration.) Chapter 1. Fans 
(oun. Peep behind the Curtain.— 
ome. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. 
Arnold. 


419 
Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 68. 


[HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
The Hundredth Number. 


Contents. 
I. NATIONAL EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
II. CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
III. NOTTINGHAM. 
IV. PRE-HISTORIC ENGLAND. 
V. The WORKS of TOURGENEFF. 
VI. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
VII. SCEPTICISM in EXCELSIS. 
VIII. The LATER LIFE of DE FOE. 


IX. The HUNDREDTH NUMBER of the ‘BRITISH 
QUARTERLY.’ 


X. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Pat ter-row. 


EAN CLOSE on SCIENCE. —Gn the Dar- 
winian Theory of Pangenesis.— Does the Southern Hemi- 
sphere lose more Heat by jation than te Northern ?—Spirit- 
rapping Explained.—Sub aquatic Tunnels.—Ancient Yew- _ 
Exploration of Kent's Cav tain ner Tissues 
for the Microsco; aoe Trichiniasis ne tal?—An Elegy 
written ina Copnter oe me-cave.—The ~ be - ical Instruments 
recommended by the Board of Trade (illustrated). —Reviews of 
Books. — Bibliography.— Cor 
Foreign Academies.—Notes and Memoranda.— Answers to Corre- 
spondents. See SCI ENTIFIC OPINION. Price 4d. weekly; 
Monthly ear ae 8. 6d, 
fice : 74-75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C. 
YONCRETE BUILDING.-—-See the 
BUILDER of this week—4d., or by post 5d. Tllustration at 
Bristol Street Architecture—Portrait of Mr Sydney Smirke, R.A 
—Alnwick Castle, with a Plan—Effect of Cement on te Social 
Science—The Louis XVI. Room at South Kensington, &c. 
___1, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


“A USTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND.—In- 


tending Emigrants and all h aving friends in above Colonies 
should read the *EUROPEAN MAIL’ of FRIDAY, 8th October. 

















The SILKWORM CAMPAIGN, ITALY, 1869. 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Dialogue. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


M4¢cMILLAN "7S MAGAZINE, 
No. 120, for OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 
Contents of the Number. 
1. PROFESSOR SEELEY on ‘ Roman Imperialism. 


2. ‘A BRAVE LAT. 2. the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.’ Chaps. 1X. 


3. Mr. R. H. quuters *St. Paul.’ 

4. ‘OUR FRIENDS in the VILLAGE.’ 

5. The Rev. J. R. GREEN’S ‘ Abbot and Town.’ 

6. LINES. By Alice Horton. 

7. ‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chaps. XXXV.—XXXVII. 

8. The Rev: CHARLES KINGSLEY on ‘ Women and Politics.’ 


9. Mr. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on ‘The Corporation of Lon- 
don and their Records.’ 


10. Mr. W. H. POLLOCK’S ‘ Below the Heights.’ 
Macmillan & Co. London. 








No, LXXI., OCTOBER, 3s. 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. 
_ Published by authority of the SS ete Asso- 
ciation. Edited by C. LOCK HART ROBERTSO. D. Cantab., 
and HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. Lond. 
Contents. 
T. LAYCOCK, M.D.—On the Objects and Organization of the 
Medico-Psychological Association. 
DANIEL H. TUKE, M.D. M.R.C.P.—An Apology for Lord 
Brougham on Psychological Grounds. 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S.—On Physical 
Disease from Mental Strain. 
PaqDenece MACCABE, M.D.—On the alleged Increase in 
unacy. 
a BATEMAN, . D. = R.C.P.—On Aphasia, or 
of Speech in Cerebral D: 
M. DRIERES DE BOISMONT—On the Examination of the 
sommes in Courts of Justice. Translated by Dr. G. Mackenzie 
3acon. 
HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. Lond.—Emanuel Swedenborg. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES of the QUARTER—The 5 Lunatic 
sylums under the County Administration Bill, 1869—The 
Pall Mall Gazette on the Treatment of Criminal’ Lunaties— 
The mel British Review on the alleged Increase of Lunacy 
by the Com in Lunacy. 
Reviews of | caaae Books on Mental Science—Quarterly Reports 
on the Progress of a Medicine—Psychological 
News, Correspondence, 
To be continued Quarterly. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








OLNISCHE ZEITUNG. Wochen- -Ausgabe. 
Commonly called “ The Weekly Edition of the COLOGNE 
GAZETTE,” the leading paper of Germany. 5. per Quarter, com- 
manees from October. Forwarded to Subscribers ev ery Suturday, 
post free. 


Herm. Ch. Panzer, 91, Lenton: —-. London, E.C. 
William & Norgate, 14, Henrietta- -street, Covent-garden, London, 


Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 

B. York & Co. 60, City-road, London, E.C. 

A. Maurice, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-entden, London, W.C. 
Delizy Davies & Co. 1, Cecil-street, Strand; 1, finch-lane, London, 


4. Siegle, 110, Leadenhall- strect, teaien, E.C. 
utt, 270, ‘Strand, London, W.C 

Ooute & Co. 2, St. Ann’s-lane, St Martin’s-le-Grand, London, W.C. 

A. oe 8, Little Newport-ctreet, Leicester-square, London, 


Williams & Norgate, m5 South Frederick-strest, Edinburgh. 
T. H. Bennertz, Calcutta. 
Gordon & Gotch, Melbourne and Sidney. 
F. Basedow, Tanani 
g. F. Somer M. Ds Auckland (New Zealand). 

J. H. Russow 0. 9, Ee, Cape Town. 
Carlowitz & Co. Canto! 





USTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND.—AIll 
interested, socially, commercially, or otherwise, should read 
the ‘ EUROPEAN MAIL’ of FRIDAY, 8th October. 


{UOROPEAN MAIL’ for AUSTRALIA and 
for 1s. NEW ZEALAND. 80 pages, foolscap folio, free by post 


Office: Colonial Buildings, 444, Cannon-street, London. 
HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
Dr. patios Buster Lecture to Working Men. With Coloured 








Illustration: 

Kent's Hole. se w. i. Deve Dawki 

The Lingerin ~ Re dmirers of Parenclogy. By Prof. Cleland. 
(Illustrated.) 


What is Bathybius? By Prof. Williamson. 
Are there any Fixed Stars? By R. A. ego B.A. (Illustrated.) 
The Anatomy of a Mushroom. By M. C. or e. (Illustrated.) 
Reviews of ks, and aaretel Sunmeaty of Prog in every 
Department of Sciene 
Quarterly, 28. Gd. : ; Annual Subscription, 10s. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW COMIC PAPER, 
UNCH-AND-JUDY.—No. I. of PUNCH- 
AND-JUDY, a New Illustrated Comic Journal, ready 
SATURDAY October 9. Price Une Penny. 
London : 7, , Garrick street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


YOLOGNE GAZETTE (Daily Ed.), 15s. per 
Trimestre, post free—Augsburg Gazette, 15s. —Vienna Presse, 
178. 6d.—New Free Presse, 178. 6d.—Berlin Nationalzeitung, 168.— 
Hamburg Bérsenhalle, 228. 6d.— Leipzic Illustr. News, 103.— 
Kladderadatsch, 48.—Lazar, 4s. 6d.—Gartenlaube 4s.— Merkur 
(giving the Results of the Drawings of Austrian and other State 
Loans), 103. per pat .—Subscriptions and Adver' icone received 
y H. C. PANZER. 91, London-wall, London, E.C., Official Agent 
for the above and ail the other Continental Papers. 


NGLISH MECHANIC and MIRROR of 
SCIENCE. Price 2d. Weekly. The Number for October 1 
contains Articles on the Microscope, its Accessories and Manipu- 
lation, by Samuel Highley, F.G.8S., &c.—Constructive Horology, 
by Berthwick Smith, B.A. M. R.A. C.—Petrified Human Eyes— 
Wood Sculpture, by George Alfred Rogers, Artist in Wood to 
the Queen, illustrated—Cameo Engraving—The Magic Diamond, 
illustrated—How to make Paper Transparent—Rogers’s Anchor 
and Block, illustrated—On Applied Mechanics, by John Ander- 
son, Esq. C.B.—Celebrated Roads—The Hoosac Tunnel—Gild- 
ing — _bacherens Ghosts — Pyrometer for Haystacks, illus- 
trated—Purifying and Bleaching Oils—How to Doctor Disabled 
Clocks—Submariue Divers—Manuafacture of Alum—Trees, their 
Geographical lees one oe of the Aurora Borealis—Prepara- 
tion of Precious Stones— of Professor Graham—Notes on 
Recent Discoveries—the Epislottis and Longevity—Where and 
How to Grow Mushrooms—Alexander yon Humboldt—Communi- 
cation between Stranded Vessels and the Shore, illustrated— 
Notices of Publications—Improvements i in Mill-stones, illustrated 
—TYests for Tel wV illustrated—The ‘* Wel- 
come Stranger,” illustrated —Tangent Compass, illustrated—The 
Acre Question, illustrated—Star Maps—Is Velocipedestrianism 
Injurious ? a Knicknack, illustrated - Seal Engraving, illustrated 
—The Garotte in Cuba, iliustrated—Unequal Steam_Pressure, 
illustrated—An Economical Dark Tent, illustrated—The Wind: 
mill Velocipede, illustrated—The Te’ ‘leiconograph, Organs, Violins, 
Pianofortes, &e. —Theory of the Rainbow, illustrated—Wilson’s 
of Turning, illustrated—Com- 
pound Spherical Slide Rest, illustrated—Propelling Vessels, illus- 
trated—A Novelty in Steam Power, illustrated—Baking Oren, 
illustrated—The ores, Mrasirabed Old Coins, illustrated, 
With Twelve Columns of Re Queries, and carefully collected 
Hints, and bits of useful, reliable, and ——- information of 
inestimable value to the Engineer, the Workman, the Amateur 
Mechanic, and the Man ‘of Science 


ENGLIS H MECHANIC and MIRROR of 
SCLENCE.—The commencement of a New Volume (Vol. X.) 
affords a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers tocommence 
the work. No. 236 (fer Contents of which see above) contains 120 
columns! and 50 Illustrations !! Price 2d.!!! A Specimen Copy 
sent free to any address for three stam mps. 
fice, 31, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


A UEBBACH, Das LANDHAUS am RHEIN. 
2 vols. price 73.; post free for 7s. 6d. 
Hi. C. Panzer, 91, London-wall, London. 
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THE NEW SEASON. — NOTICE. 


AN ABUNDANT SUPPLY OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 


Juventus Munn, by William Ewart Gladstone 
TRAVELS In CenTRAL Caucasus, by D. W, Freshfield 
Diary oF Henry Crass ROBINSON 

Houipars on Hien Laxps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
THE QUEEN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin 

History oF EnGuanp, by Sir E. S. Creasy 
WALLACB’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
He Kyew He was Right——TuHE MInistTER’s WIFE 
Forster's BioGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
Lire oF Rev. Joun KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Tas GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar 
MILMAN’s ANNALS OF St. Pavi’s CATHEDRAL 
Forsst Lire in Acapi8, by Capt. Hardy 
TOWNSHEND’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 
My Ho.ipay 1n Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden 
ConsTITUTIONAL Procress, by Montagu Burrows 
Out oF Town, by F.C. Burnand——OLpTown FoLks 
Memoir oF Dr. ConoLty, by Sir James Clark 
HISTORICAL GLBANINGS, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Mary Quzen or Scots, by John Hosack 
HAawnyay’s Stupigs ON THACKERAY VIOLA 
Rassam’s History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
Tug Sacristan’s HovsexoLp——Cut ADRIFT 
PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

New Taacks 1x NoatH America, by Dr. Bell 
Guizot’s Livzs oF CALVIN AND St. Louis 
Bygways in Evrorg, by Bayard Taylor 

Sermons, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 

Our New Way Rounp rue Wos_p, by C. C. Coffin. 
A CRUISE IN THE ‘GorGoN,’ by W. Cope Devereux 
Memoirs or Banos Bunsen — ROLAND YORKEE 
MAXIMILIAN’s RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 

THE Ficut or Farta——Ursvuia’s Love Story 
Biyygy’s Sermoss IN THE WeIGH-HoUsE CHAPEL 
Lire or Epmunp Kray, by F. W. Hawkins 

Sr. CLAig AND LRropHy’s KesiDENCE IN BULGARIA 
Lecky’s History of Evropgan Mogals 
HaMILton’s Lire oF TaEB Rev. J. D. BuRNS 

Tug Inpian Taings oF Guiana, by W., II. Brett 
Bucwanan’s Lirs oF AUDCBON——Iza’s STORY 

Tug NILE AND ITs Bangs, by the Rev. A. C. Smith 
Essa¥s AND AppRESSES, by Dean Alford 
Br1oGRaPwvicaL Sgketcues, by Harriet Martineau 
RoME AND VENICB_IN 1867, by G. A. Sala 
LANCASHIRE: ITs Pur?Tanism, &c., by Dr. Halley 
Lire OF Casag Matay, by One of his Sons 

Daisy IN TUE Figip, by the Author of ‘ Queechy’ 
Tae Lire oF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE 

Jvste’s Lire oF Lzopotp L——NetHEeRtTon-ON-SEA 
MISCELLANIES, by F. W. Newman——OLDBURY 
MACLEAR’S APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EUROPE 
Vgsuvivus, by J. Phillips——Woop’s BiBLB ANIMALS 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE STEWARD——HI&ELL 
BickMorg’s TRAVELS IN TH& INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
Tag Hovuss or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave 
CaME0s FROM EnGLisH History, by Miss Yonge 
Lirg oF BisHor LonspaLgz, by E. B. Denison 

Tue Captive Missionary, by the Rev. I. Stern 
ANCESTRAL SToRigS AND Lecenps, by J. Timbs 
FeopaL Castes oF France——THe BEecGYNHOP 
Lectures ON Postry, by Sir F. I. Doyle 
Mossman’s OBI1GIN OF THE S£ASONS 

Tag Inpustrigs oF ScoTLanp, by David Bremner 
Lire AND Letters oF Dr. F. W. Fase 

‘Tag Voyacs or H.M.S, ** GALATEA” 

Tue Secagt Dispatca——Natore's NOBLEMAN 
PRIMAVAL Mav, by the Duke of Argyll 

Deveignt’s RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN 

Tug HicHianps oF Brazit, by Captain Burton 
ReaLMAH——‘)n THE EpcGe oF THE STORN——LIZA 
A Summer in IceLanp, by C. W. Puijkull 

AROUND THE KREMLIN, by G, T. Lowth 

Cast up BY THB SgA, by Sir S. W. Baker 

Toa Woman's Kincpom——Paryeas Finn 
CaMmpBeLu’s Lives or LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM 
Tue HigaLtanns or Turkey, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
Lire or Sign WiILLIAM Hamittos, by Professor Veitch 








appear :— 


MeMoIR AND Remains oF ARTHUR HvuGH CLOUGH 
HeiiBory’s Lirg or ScousgERT——THE AMAZON 
Greater Britaiy, by Sir C. Wentworth Dilke 

THe RinG aNp THE Boox, by Robert Browning 
SEEKERS AFTER GoD, by F. W. Farrar 

Her Masesty’s Towser, by W. H. Dixon 

ANOTHER EnGLanp (Victoria), by E. C. Booth 
Noontipg 1n Sycuar, by Dr. Macduff 

Lire oF EpWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman 

THe Crust AND THE CAKE——V£ERONIQUE 
CuniosiTigs OF OLDEN Times, by S. Baring-Gould 
Tue Metaruors or St. Paul, by J. S. Howson 
BucHANan’s BaLiap Storizs, from the Scandinavian 
YonGe’s Historica SKETCH OF THE FrencH BaR 
LEssoNns OF THE Cross aND Passion, by Dr. Vaughan 
Dr. Posgy’s E1rrgENIcON——TREVOR's History OF ROME 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth 
Tue INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 
LECTURES AND SPRECHES BY ELsav BURBITT 
Dortincs 'v Panama, by Capt. Bedford Pim 

THe Fern Garpén, by Shirley Hibberd 

SgeLect Writincs oF CHARLES MACLAREN 

HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy 
CHRISTOPHER Kenrick, by Joseph Hatton 

Lirg oF Davip Garrick, by Percy Fitzgerald 
MULLER’s Facts AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN 
PoLko's REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN 

A Summer 1n Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk 
WREcKeD IN Port, by Edmund Yates 
OvVERDALE——A Book or Hzrno1nss——TBeE O. V. H. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook 

ELEPHANT Haunts, by Henry Faulkner 

Tue GiRts or Feversham ——Heven’s First Love 
Tae BragmMar Hicatanps, by Elizabeth Taylor 
Meta’s Faira——Haray Egerton —CRrownED 
Contrast, by Holme Lee——CuanGe UPON CHANGE 
Essays on Caurca Potitcy, Edited by Rev. W. L. Clay 
Tus Wyvern Mystgry——Jamges WyVERN’s SIN 
Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Massimo D’AzBGLIO 

TRAGEDIES oF ASscHYLOs, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
FAREWELL CounseLs, by the Rev. Dr. Goulburn 
Henperson’s Lirg oF JAMES FERGUSON 

Lire oF Sir Jonun Ricwarpson——MILDRED 
CuRisTIAN OsBorne’s FRigENDS——KITTY 

Mosicat Sketcugs, by John Ella——MALBONRB 
KouRgNE’s ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS 
Bozacott’s Mission Lirg in tok PaciFic 
MISCELLANEOUS logs, by the Rev. John Keble 
Notes aT HOME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt 
ARTISTS AND ARABS, by Henry Blackburn 
WILLIAMSs’s JOURNEY THROUGH KURMAH 

Six Montus 1n Inpta, by Mary Carpenter 

British Sports, Edited by Anthony Trollope 
MeEmoiIR OF JOHN Grey or PiLstoN, by J. E. Butler 
Tue SEARCH AFTER LivinGsToNE, by Kk. Young 
LITERARY JUDGMENTS, by W. R. Greg 

Yacut VoyaGs on THE NILB, by Emily Lott 
REMINISCENCES, by the Countess Brownlow 

Verses oN Various Occasions, by Dr. Newman 

Tue Witness or S. PauL To Curist, by Rev. S. Leathes 
Son@s AND Verses, by Captain Whyte-Melville 
HALL’s ADVENTURES OF A Bric-a-Brac HUNTER 
HAWTHORNE’S AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 

Minor Moratitigs oF Lirg, by the Rev. E. White 
Tue Victorious Lirr, by the Rev. LI. T. Edwards 
Tuat Boy or Norcotr’s——So1-MEMB 

LiFe OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY 

Po.pit TaBte-TaLtk, by Dean Ramsay 

Von Sypeu's History oF THE FaencH REVOLUTION 
JEPHSON AND Extmarrst’s Lirk 1N JAPAN 

Tue Crown or A Lire——Erick THORBURN 
Sermons, by the Rev. J. Ker RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS 
MARKHAMN’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

THe Perrect Man, by the Rev. Harry Jones 
Cuurca anpD Stats, by the Rev. T. R. Birks 

Cuirs AND CHAPTERS oF GEOLOGY, by David Page 








Lire or Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards 
Howitt’s NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDON 

Sainine Licut, by Miss Marsh——My Insgct QuEEN 
Essays oN Woman's Work AND WoMAN’s CULTURE 
A Book or Worrtuies, by Miss Yonge 

Mopsa THE Fairy, by Jean Ingelow 

THE SuBsecTION OF WoMEN, by John Stuart Mill 
OvuRSsELVES: Essays oN Women, by E. L. Linton 
Carmina Crucis, by Dora Greenwell 

Serect WriTinGs oF ViscoUNT STRANGFORD 

Sequgt To THE Lirg OF Lord DuNDONALD 

LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau 

Tae Oren SecaET——SERMONS, by A. J. Morris 
Fourp Deap——Mary Stantey——LILy or LUMLEY 
Lives or WARRIORS, by Sir Edward Cust. New Series 
Last WINTER 1N America, by F. B. Zincke 
AgTHUR'’s SEAT——PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE 
Leaves From My Loe, by Francis W. Bennett 

Love Mg ror My Love——My Enemy’s DavuGHTER 
TALES FROM ALSACE——BURIED ALONE 

Lire anp Sones oF THE BaRongEss NAIRNB 

Lirg OF THE REV. JOHN MILNE, by Dr. Bonar 
Force AND NAToRR, by Dr. F. C. Winslow 

Rosin Gray——Tae Moonstone——Tug Marstons 
Bampton Lxecturgs, 1868, by Dr. Moberly 

Rye’s CuristiaN LEADERS OF THE Last CENTURY 
CoLLINnGwoop'’s NATURALIST ON THE CHINA SEAS 
Breszizg Langron——Ur anD DowN THE WORLD 
Tue Porits oF St. Jonny THe Divine 

Unper Lock anp Key——EgQvalt To Eitner Fortuys 
Works or Dr. JAMES Hamitton, Vols. L to Ill. 
Epwaarps’s Lire or Sik WALTER RALEGH 

Usper tHe Pans, by the Hon. L. Wingfield 

Five OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE 

Tag Vicar’s Countsnip——Tue Coratse’s Homs 
Lire OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE 

THe BLACKBIRD OF BADEN——ALL But Lost 
Doctor Harotp’s Nots-Boox, by Mrs. Gascoigne 
Lirz oF Joan Urquaart, by William Orme 

Unper Ecyrtian Pautms, by Howard Hopley 
Biuyt’s REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
From THE LEVANT, by R. A. Arnold 

Twiticut Hours, by Sarah Williams——Tavuz Love 
Dickson’s SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbel} 
Porms, by M. B. Smedley——Miss Laneigy’s WILL 
THEOLOGY anD Lirs, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
Givpert’s Lire oF Lucagzia BorGia 

Lirg AND LETTERS OF THOMAS EDMONSTONE 

ORIGIN OF RELIGIOUS Bg.ier, by 8. Baring-Gould 
Harrow Scoot Sermons, by H. M. Butler 

Dg Pressensé’s CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
PLowpen’s ABYSSINIA——WHYMPER'S ALASFA 
Apawm’s Bunigp Citigs oF CAMPANIA 

Knritor anp HIS FaBirs, by W. R. 8S. Ralston 

Tue Girt He Marrigp——Home From INDIA 
Systematic TECHNICAL Epucation, by J.S. Russell 
FRISWELL’s Essays ON ENGLISH WRITERS 

CHavcer’s ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne 
LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST 

THE Fern Gagne, by Shirley Hibberd 

REALITIES OF IRIsH Lirg, by W.S. Trench 

Tas Rvuyau Enoinesr, by Sir Francis B&B. Head 
Dawninc Licuts, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Tae Principles oF Curggency, by Bonamy Price 
Diary oF a Poor Youne Lapy, by Maria Nathusius 
ARTEMUS Wakp’s LecTtuRE AT THE EcypTiaN HALL 
MarrigD——THE Buckaurst VOLUNTEERS 

A County FamiLy——A PERFECT TREASURE 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, by the Rev. Charles Boutell 
THe QugeEN oF THR ADRIATIC, by W. H. D. Adams 
Lirz 1n NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut.-Col. McCrea 
EpgEtwEiss, by Berthold Auerbach——AnNnzE SEVERIN 
Essays, by the Rev. James Martineau. New Series. 
Tue BatTus AND WELLS OF Evropg, by J. Macpherson 
Frenco MILITaRY INsTITOTIONS, by the Duc d’Aumale 
Trapges Unions 1N ENGLAND, by the Count de Paris 


AND SEVERAL NEW EDITIONS OF WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


** THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.— Prospectuses on application. 


A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale at greatly reduced prices, with List of Works of the best Authors, in elegant bind 
ings, suitable for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and School Prizes, is Now Ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 


application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
CITY OFFICE:. 4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


Late Hookham’s Library, 
Established One Hundred and Five Years. 
[THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE] 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Crry Orrice—32, POULTRY, E.C. Paris Acency—8, RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 
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Large numbers of the following New Books of the Season are already, or will be as soon as published, 

in readiness for Subscribers of all rates:— 

Volume IT. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK’S TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA. 

ROLAND YORKE, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

DEAN HOOK’S LIFE of REGINALD POLE. 

RUSSELL’S TOUR of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES in the EAST. 

The GAGE of HONOUR, by Captain J. T. Newall. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE, by Sarah Tytler. 

DAS LANDHAUS am RHEIN, con Berthold Auerbach. 

IMMORTALITY, FOUR SERMONS, by J. J. Stewart Perowne. 

VIOLA, by the Author of ‘ Caste.’ 

JAPAN, by Walter Dickson. 

F. W. KRUMMACHER, an AUTOBIOGRAPHY, edited by his Daughter. 

COBBE’S HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS. 

The ODES and EPODES of HORACE, by Lord Lytton. ’ 

TAINE, Littérature Anglaise, Vol. V., LES CONTEMPORAINS. 





NOTICE—I, SUBSCRIPTIONS are from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM upwards to any amount. 


II, The CARRIAGE FREE ARRANGEMENTS are available for ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS of FIVE GUINEAS 
the Year and upwards. 


III. SUBSCRIBERS are SUPPLIED with BOXES of the LATEST WORKS ABROAD equally as in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


IV. ADDITIONAL COPIES of ALL WORKS are taken in the proportion in which they are required by Sub- 


scribers, and without any unnecessary delay. 


Vv. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 


Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of the New Books are posted free by 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer. 





TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


The Manager recommends to the attention of LIBRARIANS generally throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland the following POSITIVE GAINS which they acquire by subscribing to this Library : 


I, Extra Copies of Popular Books are furnished in the following ratio when required, viz.:—Two Copies for 8/. 8s.; Three 
for 16/. 16s.; and one Extra Copy for each additional 8/. 8s. beyond. 
II. The scale of supply for Books a few months old is very much more favourable than can be secured elsewhere, viz. :— 
Eight Volumes, and upon the higher rates Ten Volumes, for every Guinea subscribed. 


III, All or any of the Magazines and Reviews generally in demand are allowed in the proportion specified in the Terms, 
without any trouble or hindrance whatever. 


IV. The New Shilling Magazines of the month are furnished as old volumes in Class II. 


V. The- Discount off all trade subscriptions is 10 per cent. generally. But for a subscription of 31/. 10s. per annum the 
discount is 124 per cent.; and upon 105/. per annum the allowance is 15 per cent. 


VI. Booksellers have the option of adopting the carriage-free arrangements of the Library, in lieu of the discount. 





Librarians in Town or Country are invited to consult the Recent Additions in the Class II.—LIST for OCTOBER, just out, 
which will be posted free, with the Trade Terms, on application to 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manacer, 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, &c., 
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In handsome Portfolio, price One Guinea, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the GRACES and VIRTUES of LIFE. 


Twenty-four Pictures, mounted on cardboard, printed in Oil Colours, from Original Paintings by J. D. Watson, H. Le Jeune, C. Green, Henry Warren, 
Francis Walker, H. C. Selous, E. Duncan, F. J. Skill, E. J. Poynter, J. Mahoney, M. E. Edwards, E. H. Wehnert, A. Thompson. 





GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. New Edition, revised by the Author, with 
many Original Pieces, Eight Steel Plates, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. ; morocco, 15s. 

DITTO (Popular Poets’ Edition). With Eight Wood Bagusings and 
Portrait. Small crown 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 

DITTO (Chandos Classics’ Edition). Small crown 8vo. stiff wrapper, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt lettering, 2s. 

FLORA SYMBOLICA;; or, the Language and Sentiment of Flowers, 
including Floral Poetry, original and selected. Compiled and Edited by John 
Ingram, with 32 pages of Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Terry. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLARA SAVILE; or, Sixty Years Ago. 
Original Illustrations. Crown Svo. gilt, 5s. 
KNIGHT'S RANSOM (The). By L. Vatentinye, Editor of the ‘Home | 

k.’ With Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo. gilt, 5s, 
AUNT "PRIENDLY'S HOLIDAY ALBUM. A Book of Amuse- 


ment for Children. 180 Page Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. cloth, extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


STORY of the ROBINS. Designed to Teach Children the Proper 
Treatment of Animals. By Mrs. TRIMMER. With Illustrations printed in 
Colours by Edmund Evans. In crown 8vo. gilt, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


JULIAN;; or, Scenes in Judea. By the Rev. Wimt1am Wane. 
Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. Large crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 

JUVENILE GIFT BOOK (The). By the Authors of ‘The Parents’ 

Cabinet.’ With Illustrations. Large fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

SAY and SEAL. By the Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ 
Eight Illustrations in Colours. Small crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 

SCHOOL-BOY BARONET (The). By the Hon. Mrs. R. J, GREENE. 
With Illustrations. Small crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT (The). By the Authors of ‘The Parents’ 
Cabinet.’ Illustrated. Large fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTABEL HOPE; or, the Beginnings of Life. 
MERCIER. Illustrated. Large fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The PARENTS’ CABINET of AMUSEMENT and INSTRUC- 
TION. With Illustrations. Large fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SYDNEY STUART; or, Love Seeketh not Her Own. 
Square fcap. 8vo. gilt, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

TALES for BOYS and GIRLS. By the Authors of ‘The Parents’ 
Cabinet.’ With Illustrations. Large feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MARY a and EDITH LEIGH; or, Purpose in Life. 

ELDART. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

CHILD'S FINGER-POST (The); or, Help for the Heedless. By Aunt 
UISA. Imllustrated. Pott 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
BIRTHDAY STORIES of ALL NATIONS. 

gilt, 1s. 


SIBTEDAY TALES of ALL COUNTRIES, Illustrated. Pott 8vo. 


NURSERY. NIGHTINGALE (The): Ditties for the Children. By 
Madame BORRANI. Demy 4to. picture wrapper, 1s. 


Mrs, GORDON'S HOUSEHOLD; or, the Best Way to be Good. 
Illustrated by a Lady. Pott 8vo. gilt edges, 1s, 


VICTORIA TALES and STORIES. Two New Packets (H. L), 


each containing 4 Books, with Coloured Frontispiece to each. Edited by 
Miss YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 1s. each. 

WARNE’S EVERY DAY TEXTS. A Packet of Ten Cards, 4 inches 
by 3, each Card containing Two Texts, beautifully printed in Illumination and 
Colours. Handsome wrapper, 6d. 

COMPANION LIBRARY. New Volumes. 
boards, 2s.; half red roan, 2s. 6d. 

Nelly Brooke. By Florence Marryat. 
Say and Seal. By the Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World.’ 


By Miss Luarp. With 


With 


With 


By Mrs, JEROME 
By C. D. Brett. 
By Mrs. THomas 


Tilustrated. Pott 8vo. 


In large feap. picture 


WARNE’S SIXPENNY JUVENILES. ; 
Demy 18mo. gilt, and gilt edges. Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Esther Stanhope ; or, the Crowning Delight. | Willie’s Trouble ; or, the Old Gig. 
Mary and Norah; or, Queen Katherine’s Hugh Taylor; or, the Desert Island. 
School. Temptation ; or, Henry Morland. 
Sarah Watkins ; or, Crumbs for the Birds. St. Cadoc’s W ell; or, the Stolen Dog. 
Alice ; or, the Little Sentinel. 





| 





AUNT i HOUISA'S NURSERY FAVOURITE. 


WARNE'’S PICTURE PLAYMATE. New Volume. 


oP SP 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


With Original 

Printed in Oil Colours by Kronheim. Containing Dick Whittington, 
soll and Toads, Lily Sweetbriar’s Birthday, Uncle’s Farm-Yard. Demy 4to. 
cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s.; mounted on linen, 10s, 6d. 


WARNE’S PICTURE PUZZLE TOY-BOOK. Printed in Colours 


by Kronheim & Co., with full description of the Original Plates, containing The 
House we Live in, ‘Our N’ ursery Play-Book, Our Holidays, Holiday Fun. Cloth, 
elegantly gilt, 5s.; mounted on linen, 10s. 6d. 


WARNE’S MOUNTED PICTURE TOYS. Four New Volumes. 


With 32 Pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours, crown 8vo. gilt edges, 5s. 


| AUNT FRIENDLY’S NURSERY KEEPSAKE, With 72 Pages 


of Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim. 16mo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 


With 48 
Pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours. Crown 8vo. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


WARNE’S COLOURED GIFT-BOOKS. Two New Volumes. With 


32 Pages of Illustrations,-printed in Colours. Royal 8vo. picture boards, 2s. 6d. 


AUNT LOUISA’S LONDON TOY-BOOKS. 


With large Original Page Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim, 
With Letter-press Descriptions. 


Demy 4to. stiff wrappers, 1s. each ; or mounted on linen, 2s, each. 


Dick Whittington. London Alphabet. 
Diamonds and Toads. Country Alphabet. 
Lily Sweetbriar’s Birthday. Games and Sports. 
Uncle’s Farm-Yard. 


WARNE’S PICTURE PUZZLE TOY-BOOKS. 
Printed in Colours by Kronheim, with full Descriptions. ' 
Demy 4to. stiff fancy wrappers, 1s. each ; or mounted with linen, 2s. each. 


Our Holidays. 


The House we Live in. | 
Holiday Fun. 


The Nursery Play-Book. 


WARNE’S LARGE PICTURE TOY-BOOKS. 
Magnificently printed in Colours. 
Crown 4to. picture wrappers, 6d. each ; or mounted on linen, 1s, each. 


Nursery Numbers. The Robins. 
The Banquet of Birds, The Silly Little Lamb. 
Nursery Lullabies. The Tiny Tea-Party. 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S TOY- BOOKS. 


A completely New —_ of NURSERY FAVOURITES, in the best style of 
Colour Printing, from Original Designs. 
Twelve Varieties, 3d. each ; or printed on linen, 6d. each. 


Three Little Pigs. Tom Thumb. 

Puss in Boots. The Three Bears. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. The Ugly Duckling. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. Diamonds and Toads. 
Hop o’ My Thumb. Old Woman and Her Pig. 
The Frog that would a-Wooing go. Dame Trot and Her Cat. 


WARNE’S ROUND THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 
New Series of SHILLING JUVENILES, 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, Coloured Frontispieces, 1s. each. 


. The Seven Kings of Rome, and the Story | 7. pag Bobby, Peter and his Pony, <c. 
8. 


of Pompeii. he Peasants of the Alps—Passe-tout ; 
The Earth we Live on. or, the New Fishing-Smack. 
The Italian Boy, and Industrial Men of | 9. — Meadows, Traits of Character, 
Note. Cc. 
Home Teachings in Science. 10. Uncle John’s Adventures and Travels. 
Chat in the Play-room, and Life at a | 11. Caspar. 
Farm-house 12. Carl Krinken. 


. Our Ponds nary ‘Our Fields, &c. 1 





London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. New York: SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
HOLMES’S SURGERY. 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 
Theoretical and Practical. 


Edited by T. HOLMES, M. = 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. Geo Hospital, and 
Sars eon-in- Chief to the Metropolitan Police: ; Author of ‘ The 
Surgical Treatment of Children’s Diseases.’ 


Seconp Eprrton, thoroughly revised ; in course of pub- 
lication, with numerous ILLUSTRATIONS on Wood and 
Stone and in Chromo- lithography, in Five Volumes, 8vo. 
price 21s. each. 


Vol. I. General Pathology, comprising all the Articles 
on General Pathology contained in the First Volume of 
the previous Edition down to the end of the Essay on 
Collapse, with the addition of Mr. Croft’s Essay on Hectic 
and Traumatic Fever and the After-Treatment of Opera- 
tions, which formed part of the Appendix to the previous 
Edition—is now ready, price 21s. cloth. 

Vol. II., price 21s., to be published in November, will 
comprise all the Treatises in the previous Edition relating 
to General and Special Injuries. 

*,* Vols. IIL, IV. and V., price 21s. each, completing 
the’ New Edition, will appear in succession ‘early in the 
year 1870. 





NEW EDITION of GRAY’S ANATOMY, 


With an Introduction on General 
Anatomy and Development. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE 
AND SURGICAL. 


By HENRY GRAY, F.RS., 
Late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


With nearly 400 large Woopcuts; those in the First 
Edition after Original Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dis- 
sections made by the Author and Dr. Carter; the addi- 
tional Drawings in the Second and subsequent Editions 
by Dr. Westmacott. 


Fifth Edition, by T. Hommes, Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Surgery, St. ’George’s Hospital ; with an Introduction 
on General Anatomy and Development by the Eprror. 
Royal 8vo. price 28s. 





NEW EDITION OF MILLER’S 
CHEMISTRY. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
Theoretical and Practical. 


By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, 
M.D. D.C.L. F.R.S. &e. 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 


The Fourth Edition, complete in 8 vols. 8vo. price 60s. 


May be had separately :— 


Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Fourth Edition. 15s. 


Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 21s. 


Part IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Fourth Edit. 24s. 


*,* The most important changes in the Fourth Edition 
of Parr III., which is now ready, consist in the intro- 
duction of the Metrical System of Weights and Measures 
concurrently with our own, and the statement of the 
Temperatures on the Centigrade scale as well as on that 
of FAHRENHEIT, and in the uniform adoption of the new 
form of Notation and of the Nomenclature originally 
introduced by BERZELIvs. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER, 








NEW WORKS. 


——@—— 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
a of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By 
FROUDE, M.A. Vous. XI. and XII., in 8vo, com- 

pieting the Work. Un October. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS 


of ENGLAND. From a New Cottatien of <s the Contemporary 
Chronicles. By THOMAS COBBE, Barrister. 1 vol. 8vo. 
LOn October 14. 


SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTER- 


ISTICS, from the Edition 4 re Doge Engravings designed 
by the Author. Edited, with ysis, &c., by t the 
Rev. W. M. HATCH, M.A. Suain 8y0. 

(Vou. I. on Saturday next. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 


ARISTOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. 
By ROBERT WILLIAMS, B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer 
of Merton College, Oxford. 'syo. price 128. 


The SCENERY of ENGLAND and 


WALES: an Attempt t5 trace the Nature of the Goslegienl 
‘auses, especially Denudation, by which the Physical 

tures of the Ronny have been produ By D. MACKIN- 

TOSH, F.G.S8. Post 8vo. with 86 W oodeuts, price 128. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. 


WELD. Edited by his WIDOW ; with Portrait and Memoir. 


Post 8vo. Un a few days. 
PIONEERING in the PAMPAS; or, 


the First Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La 
Plata Camps. By R.A. SEYMOUR. Post 8vo. price 6s. 
[Just ready. 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. 


By JOSIAH GILBERT. With oe Woodcuts, 33 Draw- 
ings on Stone, and a Fac-simile of tian’s Original veya 
for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAU- 


CASUS and DASHAM 4 including Visits to Ararat = 
Tabreez, and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By D. 
FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Llustrations. y at 
crown 8yo. price 188. 


“f T Tr 

TRANSACTIONS of the INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS of PREHISTORIC ADOR BR GS. 
Held at Norwich and in London, August, 1 ontaining 
the Papers read at hs Congress, with Tiiusteations chiefly 
contributed by the Authors, and an Abstract of the Dis- 
cussions. With 53 Plates. of Illustrations, com Raising nume- 
rous Figures on Wood and a Photograph of the Hhagiar Kim 
Ruins. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 


BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description 
of Every Living Creature mentioned in ee Scriptures, f: 
the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. With ith 
100 New Designs, engraved on Wood. 8yo. 218, 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATU- 
RAL ae ng ins, 1, Fopu ular Dictionary of Zoology. vised 
and corrected BBOLD, M.D. Feap. 8yo. vn 900 

oodcuts, ‘te. Ga 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 
RARY TREASURY. Thoroughly revised and in £3 t pat 
re-written, with above 1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. 

SON. Feap. 8yo. 108. 6d. 


CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of 
LARYNX. ope, Bye Wi and treated with the qetiaianes 
of the jarragees pe. By | WILLIAM MARCET, M.D. F.R.S. 

ke. Wit hy. Crown 8yo. 68. 





ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LAN- 


GuAae, Bans I. Grammar; Parr II. oes hs Deriva- 
tions; Parr I Praxis and Examination y L 
PLANT FLEMING, M.A. B.C.L. 1 vol. crown feo. 

[Just ready. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for Octoser. 


No. CCCCLXXVIIL., price 28. 6d. 
Pasetioes on Academical Or- | | Sunder: up the River: an Idyll 
e. 


anizatio o! 4 
‘New Phe Phase of the Irish Ques- | Professor dall’s Theo: A. 
owt A. 


tion : Convent Life in Ireland. Comets. 


Fisase. By C. G. Prowett. tor, 

October Thoughts. Jabez Oliphant; or, the Modern 
** Little Miss e.”” Prince. k IIL. Chapter LX. 
Reply to the Article on Cur- | Lullaby. From the Spanish. By 

reney, July,1869. By Bonamy | __C. Welsh-Mason, 

Price Henry Crabb Robinson. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


A®@ GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION. By Joun 


ARD, Prof f 2 
technic ee. tonton, eof Miscation in the Raval Poly 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Volume the First, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


OMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SAN- 
SKRIT, GREEK, and LATIN. By W, H. FERRAR 
M.A., Fellow'and Tutor of Trin. Coll. Dublin. To be completed 


in One more Volume. 
ondon : Longmans andCo. Dublin: W. M‘Gee. 


Now: ready, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 
WELVE LECTURES on PRIMITIVE 
CIVILISATIONS and ae PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 
Al MAHAFFY, 


at the College by JOHN P. 
A.M., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity y Collzee, Dublin. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Deli 








~ PRENDERGAST’ 8 MASTERY SERIES—NEW MA} MANUAL, 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL of SPANISH for ENGLISH- 

MEN, and of oe 3 Sor SP! ey a THOM AS 
PRENDERGAST, late of t e Civil Service ; Author 
of *‘ The Mastery of = ” Second Edition, 8vo. oxiae 63. 


By the same Author, Revised Editions of the 
wAareny SERIES, Frexcu, price ls. 6d. German, price 


Also a the HANDBOOK to the MASTERY 
SERIES, price 1s. 6d., setting forth an exact method, differing 
in essentials from all others. 

London : gmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-ro 


Now ready, in 4to. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PUPIL’S ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S. F.C.P. 
pe pana fy ly Maps, engraved by E. Weer, F.R.GS., 


*,* The Pupil’s Atlas is issued with a view . providing the 
scholars of public and private schools with — cua, i handy and 
reliable series of Mopern Maps of the and the 
demands countries of the world, — in i respects to the 
mands of the present time. Accuracy of details, carefulness of 
nish, even gee in the delineation ‘of ie physical fea features and 
of colouring, may be mentione ter- 

istios oft the Pupil’s Atlas. 


ondon: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Price 2s. 6d. 


HE FALL of the SUGAR PLANTERS 
of JAMAICA; their Agricultural Management, and the 
Supply of Labour. 

* It is of importance at the present juncture, when capitalists 
are beginning to turn a favourable attention to West India pro- 
perty, that it Pchould be known that this fae ened aghe oo aa 
information as to Jamaica down to the latest possibl —— 
server. 


Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU: an Auto- 
biography. Illustrated with Portraits. In 3 vols. [In October. 
“The most remarkable book that has been given to the Public 
for many years will be published early in the Autumn — The 
Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu, the only son of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whoge career was perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary of an. oor woman in the annals of England 
during the last two hundred years. The a eg intro- 
duces kings and princes, politicians and poets, men of law and 
men of letters. In fact, it will | give life-like ‘portraits of dead 
men and women, amongst w found: George the 
reeae Frederick, Prince of | Wales Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
gu—Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough—The Earl of Chesterfield— 
Walpole, Fieliis = —Colley Cibber—Pope, eee absurd love ad- 
weeeure with Lady Mary is described at length—Howard, Earl 
Suffolk—Savage—Lord Lyttleton—Bully Rooke—Lord_Scar- 
one Molly Segrave—The Duchess of Manchester—Dr. Young 
—Lady Vane—Lord Patmore and his wife, the Duchess of — 
~ Kitty Hyde, afterwards Duchess of Ransustie oy maty tty 
Molyneux— Lady Fanny Shirley —Windham — Pulteney—Lad 
Boli broke—Dodington—Lady Archibald Hamilton—Sir Wil- 
liam Yonge—Tom Warrington—H ogarth—Congreve—Gay—Prior 
—Fox, afterwards the celebrated Lord Holland—Lord Hervey— 
The Duke of LS Burnett—Richard Steele—Lady 
Bella The Duk ke.” 


e of Wharton, &c. 
"Evening Post. 


PEEPS at BRITTANY: the BRETONS and 
BRETON LITERATURE. By LE MESURIER_ HUNT. 
1 vol. 108. 6d. Un October. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The SPANISH MOTHER. By the Hon. Mrs. 
CHARLES E. PETRE. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


EVEN BETTING. By Burke O’Farre tt. 


ober 3. 
DR. ARMSTRONG. 3 vols. Snigy 
“The characters in this novel are Le A boldly sketched. > has 
many excellent features to recommend it.”—Liverpool Albion 
MARRIED. By the Author of ‘ Wondrous 
Strange,’ * Kate Kennedy,’ &c. 
A PTROLLOPE. S ERROR. Second Edition. By 


“3s place Mes. ‘rollope’s name among writers of fiction in 
the vey Tadeo rank. Sais at on Examiner. 


PHILIP VAUGHAN’S MARRIAGE. 
“The author has produced a book that -- & be, eg without 
skipping and with legitimate interest.” — Mornt 
FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. 
“ The author has evident power of | gramamationll ithe art of writ- 
ing simply, clearly. and - Th ere is not 
ine in the two volumes bordering on 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. 
“ A domestic novel, and a very good one.” —Scotsman. 
MY BRIDES. 1 vol. 
aaa very Pay? and pleasant book, which may be cordially 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_—— 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 


of ‘ Mansfield Park.’ By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AUSTEN | 


LEIGH, Vicar of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Ilus- 
trations. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon. 
WILLIAM WICKHAM, attached to the Head-Quarters of 
the English Army during the Great War. Including interest- 
ing Letters of the Archduke Charles, Wilberforce, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Grenville, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the 
Tenth, Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Fox, Duke of Port- 


land, Lord Whitworth, Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspond- | 


ence with Lord Grenville, Secretary of Ireland, during 
Emmett’s Rebellion. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
WICKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Hon. William 
Wickham and Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 


The LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MIT- | 


FORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her Friends. Edited | 
by the Rey. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend and other illustrative Notes, and some original 


Legends now first published. In 2 vols. demy Svo. hand- | 


somely printed. With a New and Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank and Two New Illustrations by John 
Leech, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech. 
Edited by the Rev. RICHARD DALTON BARHAM. 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. By 
THOMAS INGOLDSBY. An Edition in small 4to. with 12 
highly-coloured Illustrations. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of ‘The LIVES of the ARCH- 
BISHOPS of CANTERBURY.’ [Now ready. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





Now ready, in 3 vols. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
For OCTOBER aud NOVEMBER. 


— @—- 


VOLUME II. of 


Her Maesty’s Tower. By 


Ww. HEPWORTH DIXON. Depicatep, py Express Per- 
| MISSION, TO THE QuEEN. Demy 8vo. 158. [Oct. 6, 

ConTENTS: The Anglo-Spanish Plot—Factions at Court 
| —Lord Grey of Wiltom—Old English Catholics—The Eng- 
lish Jesuits—White Webbs—The Priest’s Plot— Wilton 
Court—Last of a Noble Line—Powder-Plot Room—Guy 
Fawkes—Origin of the Plot—Vinegar House—Conspiracy 
at Large—The Jesuit’s Move—In London — November, 
1605—Hunted Down—In the Tower—Search for Garnet— 
| End of the English Jesuits—The Catholic Lords—Harry 
| Percy—The Wizard Earl—A Real Arabella Plot—William 
| Sey mour—The Escape—Pursuit—Dead in the Tower— 
Lady Frances Howard—Robert Carr—Powder Poisoning— 
The End. 


‘The Saline | Word, and 


other Stories. By the ADTEOR, of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
| GENTLEMAN, 9 yols. 21s, . 





. . 
| 2 
Life and Remains of \# 
ROBERT LEE, D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, Professor 
of Biblical Criticism and Antiquities in the University of 
Edinburgh, Dean of the Chapel Royal of “Holyrood, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. y ROBERT 
HERBERT STORY, Mmsne < Rosneath. With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIP HANT, Author of ‘ The Life 
of the Rev. Edwar a 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Sarah 


TYTLER, Author of ‘ The a. cat &e. a ae. 
ct. 8. 


Francis the First, and other 


Historic Studies. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. 


Debenham’s Vow. By 


ra B. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ Barbara’s History,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


Guy Vernon. 


Hon. Mrs. WOULFE. 3 vols. 


By the|é 





ROLAND YORKE,. By Mrs. Henry | 


WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Atzpany Fon- 


BLANQUE. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Robert 


FALCONER. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Form- 
ing the New Volume of “‘Hurst & Briackett’s StanpaRD 
| Liprary.” 58. Illustrated. 


“** Cut Adrift’ is an admirable novel. No word of it should be | 


missed.”—John Bull. 


The STORY of MY LOVE. 83 vols. 
LOVE ME for MY LOVE, By the 


Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 2 vols. 


VERONIQUE. By Ftorence Mar- 


RYAT, Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict,’ * Nelly Brooke,’ &c. 
3 vols. 


Also, in the Press, 


NEW NOVELS 
By Lady Fullerton, 


By the Author of ‘Cometh up as a Flower,’ 


AND 


By the Author of ‘Archie Lovell.’ 


RiowarD Bentizy, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
Sir Thomas Branston. 


By WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of a, Becsia,’ 
: Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 3 vo 

“The separate positions of this story are told so ~~ ie 
and powerfully oe we cannot help yore interested and fas- 
| cinated.”— Time: 

“An extremely vel.” — 

“An yon oy neve = J ‘original, S fascinating work.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ This isas powerful as any of Mr. Gilbert’s Fs» 14 tales. 
We doubt whether he has ever oe en a story of so con- 
tinuous and intense an interest.”—Spee 

“This work very pleasantly sustains Mr. Gilbert’s reputation as 
| one of the most natural of contemporary novelists.”—Post. 


Viola. By i. the Author 








of ‘CASTE,’ ‘ PEARL,’ &. 3 vols. 


Helen’s First Love. By 


LADY BLAKE, Author of ‘ Mrs. St. Clair's Son,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A Book of Heroines. By 


the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,’ &c. 3 vols. 








Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times.’ 
Nearly ready, a New Edition, with considerable Additions, 


PREHISTORIC TIMES, 


As Illustrated by Ancient Remains ant hang Manners and 
Customs of Modern 


By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, faek, 3 PRS, &e. 
With more than 200 Woodcut Illustrations. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


N OTES on the PROPHECIES of AMOS; 
with a New Translation. By the Rev. W. DRAKE, M. te ne 
ad Canon of Worcester, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 


Just published, 4to. bound in cloth, price 428. 


HE _OMILIES of APHRAATES, the 
Pers . Edited from § MSS. 
Ga Cire wniinnr ie arbre, stance geste ae 
ion by nt- 
in the British Museum.’ Voi. I. (The Syriac Text.) — 


8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


LETTER on SYRIAC ORTHOGRAPHY 

by MAR JACOB, Bishop of wie 3 also a Tract by the 
same Author and a Discourse ay regory Bar-Hebreus on 
Syriac — Syriac, from MSS. in 
the British Museum. With an oe, Translation and Notes. 
By whe — G. PHILLIPS, D.D. ident of Queens’ College, 
‘ambridge. 


Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d. 


HE ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
lish Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation, 
by F. A. POP ALEY. M. A., Translator and Editor of ‘ Zschylus,’ &c 


Crown 8yo. price 5s. cloth 


PLATO" S SOPHISTES: a Dialogue on True 
and False Teaching. Translated, with Pxpipnatory Notes 
and 4 an Taproduction on Ancient and Modern Sophistry, by R. W. 





Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. 


LATO'’S MENO: a Dialogue on the Nature 
and Meaning of Education. Translated from_the Gree! 
with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, and ry Prelimina’ 
ard on the Moral Education of the Greeks, by R. W. MA CKA e 
.» Author of ‘The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents,’ &c. 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in 3 vols. cloth, 428. 
N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTA- 


MENT, Critical, Historical and Theological; containing 
a Discussion of the most important Questions pelonging to the 





several Books. By SAMUE eae mans D.D. 

Each Volume may be had ly (148.), taini wy ol. I. 
The Pentateuch, Books of Judges. Teath: and Samuel. 1. II, 
Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemfab, Esther, the Poetical 


Books, and a Dissertation on Prophecy. Vol. TIT. The Prophetical 
Books and A pocrypha, with a Coplves Index to the whole Work. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 72. 6d. 


HE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS and other 
DOCUMENTS relating to the HISTORY of CHRIST. 
Fema oe — the Originals in Greek, Latin, Syriac, &c., with 
Script Referenc es, and Prolegomena, by B. HARRIS 
cow WEBR Piditor of ‘ The Journal of Sacred Literature,’ &c. 
“ A convenient and scholarly edition.” Pp ened 
“The version is well executed, and the t Prol 
prove his acquaintance with such literature. oA thencruse. 
“Both the translation and the introduction are most praise- 
worthy. His general survey of the literature of the subject is 
complete without being diffuse.”—Literary Churchman. 





Price 78. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth, 


HE LEGENDS and THEORIES of the 
BUDDHISTS compared with HISTORY and SCIENCE. 
With ap ge Notices of the Life and System of Gotama 
Buddha. By SPENCE HARDY, Hon.M. -A. 8., Author of 
‘Eastern Monachismn,? “A Manual of Buddhism,’ &e. 


Price 5s. 8vo. cloth, 
NDIAN EPIC POETRY; being the Sub- 


stance of Lectures given at Oxford. With a full Analysis 0 
e Maha-Bharata, and the Leading Story of the Ramayana. By 
MONTER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 


INDIAN CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATION. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
RINCIPLES of HINDU and MOHAM- 


MADAN LAW. By Sir WILLIAM MACNAGHTEN, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the late Prof. H. H. WILSON. 





MORLEY’S INDIAN LAW. - 
Royal 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
[ue ADMINISTRATION of JUSTICE in 
BRITISH INDIA: its Past History and Present State; 


an A nt of the Laws peculiar to India. By W. H. 
S10! ORLEY Li LL. Bh, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian. Gothic, 
d by E. B, EAST- 


German, an 
WICK. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henristia street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and South Frederick-street, Edinbur; 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By 
Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. Vol. III. New Series, Reformation 
Period. (Bentley.) 


In proportion as these popular and important 
biographies have made progress, their interest 
and the reader’s interest in them have in equal 
degree increased. Occasionally, an Archbishop 
succeeds an Archbishop, and no great degree of 
consideration is won by either; but with them, 
in each volume, some great spirit has appeared 
on whom the reader’s attention was intensely 
fixed, and his admiration was rendered alike 
to the brilliant picture and to the artistic hand 
by which it was portrayed. 

In this volume, which is complete in itself, 
the double interest irresistibly culminates. 
Reginald Pole is a man on contemplation of 
whom many, who have no sympathy with either 
his political or his religious feelings, love to 
dwell with sentiments that are nearly akin to 
sympathy. The almost royalty of his birth, the 
perils he incurred, the courage with which he 
sustained or avoided them, his great ambition 
and his greater disappointments, have kept him 
before the public eye in something of the aspect 
of a hero of romance. Cardinal Pole loses 
nothing of his qualities or characteristics in the 
hands of the Dean of Chichester. Dr. Hook, 
indeed, has had rare advantages in the new 
materials which the records at Simancas and in 
our own State Paper Office have afforded him. 
By these he is enabled to add much to already 
existing reality, and to take even more from 
long existing romance. In doing this, the author 
loses nothing of the honesty of purpose and 
performance which has distinguished him 
throughout. From first to last, he has acted as 
a fair and fine-witted judge, weighing evidence, 
detecting fallacies, clearing obscure truths, 
sweeping away brilliant mendacity, rebuking 
false witnesses, and sternly suppressing in court 
any manifestations of exultation, by whichever 
side given, at triumphs real or imaginary. In 
other words, the Dean is one of the most im- 
partial of historians, and, in this volume espe- 
cially, one of the most instructive and amusing. 
Like the works of those great artists the acces- 
sories of whose pictures accord with the groups 
which they relieve and illustrate, his minor 
details gracefully set forth the main course of 
his subject. Thus, the harmony is perfect, and 
the reader turns away from the study of one of 
the noblest of historical subjects with a mind 
enlightened and gratified; for the Dean of 
Chichester has the happy quality which enables 
him to make statements that shall not offend 
those to whom they might be suspected to be 
in some degree offensive. He is frank, good- 
tempered, charitable, true. One important con- 
sequence is that this volume, as well as those by 
which it was preceded, may be read with equal 
respect for the author by men of the most oppo- 
site ways of thinking. Cardinal Cullen and Dr. 
Cumming might in different degrees find instruc- 
tion in this biography ; and there are no young 
people, be they Anglican or Papist, Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, Free Inquirers or purely 
and simply Christians,—for all these differ in 
degree,—that will not be the better for perusing 
and re-perusing this truly English biography. 
They will see that Gardyner is not so black as 
he has been painted, nor Pole nearly so simple- 
minded a personage as he has been represented. 

We have said that Pole was of royal blood. 


_ When his grandfather Clarence, brother of 


Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third, was 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey—or in the 
Thames in a Malmsey butt—he left two chil- 
dren, the little Earl of Warwick and the Lady 
Margaret,—the latter so well known to us as 
the ill-fated Countess of Salisbury. Henry the 
Seventh murdered the little Earl to get rid of 
a pretender, and Lady Margaret was married 
to a Welshman, Richard Pole, who persuaded 
his princess that he was descended from Cad- 
wallader. Of this couple, Reginald was one of 
the children, born in 1500. The family was 
looked upon at Court with shat sort of dislike 
and fear with which poor relations are said to 
be looked on by their richer kinsfolk, of whom 
they are the inevitable heirs. Queen Katharine, 
indeed, would willingly haveseenin Reginald the 
future husband of her daughter Mary. “Such 
a marriage,” says Dr. Hook, “was regarded as 
possible by Pole himself, and to this circum- 
stance we may trace some of the inconsistencies 
of his career. It is to be remarked that even 
when he was created a Cardinal, Pole declined 
being made a priest.” Meanwhile, Pole went 
through school and university with credit, tra- 
velled, wrote a book, and signalized his author- 
ship by never writing so good a book as his 
first, the life of Longolio. When he returned, 
a man, from the travel and sojourn on the Con- 
tinent which he had begun as little more than 
a boy, he was “ of spare body, fresh complexion, 
of rather a broad face, but with eyes which 
showed the gentleness of his disposition,”—but 
which, we may add, often belied it, and as often 
belied in their apparent truthfulness the want 
of veracity which distinguished Pole on more 
than one occasion. This last defect did not 
spring—not always at least-—from mere impulse 
or blindness of discernment, but was adopted 
deliberately when needed. State Papers now 
for the first time betray the fact that Pole’s 
acts and Pole’s words were often at variance. 
Dr. Hook proves, moreover, that, after Pole 
attained to power, he was one of the cruellest 
men of his time. In mercilessness to Protestants 
he far surpassed Gardyner, who has suffered 
much misrepresentation in this matter. 

Reginald was not even in orders when 
Henry the Eighth made him an offer of the 
Archbishopric of York. It was a princely place 
for one of quasi-royal birth, but not being here- 
ditary it did not lift the Pole family nearer to 
the throne. Moreover, it was a bribe, by which 
Henry, or his agents, hoped to bind Pole to the 
King’s party in the question of the divorce 
from Katharine. Reginald, however, declined 
to commit himself; and he lost the Arch- 
bishopric, but not altogether, as yet, the regard 
or seeming regard of the King. At all events, 
he remained unmolested, perhaps because he 
gave at least a tacit assent to the King’s supre- 
macy. However, furnished with princely means, 
Pole repaired to Italy, where he gathered around 
him the noblest, the subtlest, the most free, the 
most orthodox, the most inquiring, the most 
doubting, and the most intellectual spirits of 
the time. 

Dr. Hook says, and says truly we think, that 
at first the tendency of Pole’s moral and intel- 
lectual character was towards Protestantism, 
but that “through hostility to Henry he be- 
came a Papist.” This latter name is almost 
invariably used by the author as the best one 
to distinguish a partisan who is not merely a 
Catholic. But Pole was, in spirit at all events, 
with those who would have reformed the Church 
without removing its spiritual head at Rome. 
Only a short time had elapsed since a preaching 
Dean in the Papal chapel had placed Christ on 
a level with Phocion, Epaminondas, Aristides, 





and Socrates. Zeus Pater and God the Father 





were to him the same beings under different 
names. In Apollo and Aisculapius he saw 
types of the Son. If Jesus died on the cross for 
the good of mankind, Decius and Curtius sacri- 
ficed themselves for the good of their country ; 
and there were Queens of Heaven—Diana, 
Venus, Minerva, Juno—before Mary was raised 
to that dignity and the Father was practically 
dethroned! Altogether, it may be said that a 
man with his eyes resolutely shut could not 
help seeing the necessity for a reform. Pole 
had discerned that necessity ; but he had learnt 
to hate the turn which events had taken in 
England more than he could deplore the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of the Papacy. At 
Venice (as we learn from the Simancas papers) 
Pole confided to the Imperial Envoy, Zornoza, 
(A.D. 1534) his political plans and aspirations ; 
and Zornoza recommended the Emperor not to 
refuse the services of a man who was near the 
blood royal of England, who was in correspon- 
dence with persons in that country who were 
planning an insurrection there, and who, with 
aid from the Emperor, might place England 
itself under the feet of Charles! 

It is certain that at this time Pole was pro- 
fessing neutrality to Henry; but he speedily 
threw off that affectation. He flung a thunder- 
bolt into his native kingdom, in the shape of 
that famous piece ‘ De Unitate,’ in which, like 
M. Ledru Rollin, he asserted the sacred right 
of insurrection, on the part of a dissatisfied 
people, against the sovereign and his govern- 
ment. In this publication, Pole spared no one 
who stood before him as an adversary—nothing 
that might be an obstacle in his path. “He 
broke down the floodgates by which his violent 
and vindictive feelings had been hitherto 
dammed up. The torrent of his indignation 
and wrath knew no bounds.” If Pope and 
Emperor would but join hands, England would 
be theirs; and Pole evidently cared little what 
devastation might be spread, as long as he and 
his party stood upright in the general wreck. 

Rome acted as offensively as she could just 
then,—that is to say, when Pole went thither 
he was received with royal honours, as if he 
had been the rightful heir of England. A Car- 
dinal’s hat was put upon the head that had not 
yet even received the ordinary clerical tonsure, 
which intimates a man designed for the clergy. 
The Cardinal on this occasion was less pleased 
than the Emperor, who now considered a union 
between a Cardinal and the Princess Mary of 
England impossible; but Cardinal Pole was not 
in holy orders, and though the marriage by 
which his ambition would have been gratified 
was, perhaps, a less probable event than before, 
yet dispensations had not been refused under 
similar circumstances. Circumstances, however, 
began to look grave. Pole undertook to go, as 
Papal Legate, to Flanders, and confer there with 
insurgent agents on the best means for carrying 
a revolution in England to a successful issue. 

Among his baggage—and he travelled like a 
king—was a Papal proclamation, to be pub- 
lished in London on the insurrection being 
triumphant. The Pope approved it, and the 
people were exhorted to obey his Legate, on 
the grounds of his office, his merits, and his 
high birth. A letter was also addressed to 
James the Fifth of Scotland, almost command- 
ing him to give that countenance and support 
to the English insurgents which none could 
give so effectually as the King of Scotland. 
Other letters were addressed to other poten- 
tates. They all betrayed the primary object in 
Pole’s mind—the utter subjection of England 
to the Papacy. Here follows an excellent 
specimen of the author’s manner of narrating 
events while he portrays character :— 
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“Notwithstanding the remonstrance from the 
lords and others of the king’s council, Pole was 
still in high spirits. He knew that fifteen lords 
had conspired to put down the Reformation, that 
among others the Nevilles had been in the field, 
and that the western counties were as much ex- 
cited asthe northern. He expected to be summoned 
to England almost as soon as he had entered 
France. He little understood the power of intel- 
lect and of will which belonged to the great prince 
on whom he had heaped unmeasured abuse, and 
whom he had ventured to lecture as a schoolboy. 
At no time in a long reign was the vigour of 
Henry’s policy and character so conspicuous as it 
was at the present. With a considerable portion 
of his subjects in open insurrection, with discontent 
murmuring in every corner of the land, with Scot- 
land and all Europe in arms against him, with 
scarcely a minister whom he could trust or from 
whom he could seek advice, except Crumwell ; so 
quietly, but so decisively, did Henry overpower 
all resistance, that until lately, when the State 
Papers were opened to the public, no historian, 
certainly no reader, was aware of the dangers to 
which his government was at this time exposed, 
or how near the insurgents were to success. The 
calm resolution of Henry, the precaution united 
with vigilance which he displayed, the amount of 
labour he endured, and the anxiety he could not 
always conceal, are worthy of all admiration. The 
noiseless success is an indication of a genius which, 
in its proud consciousness of strength, wished for 
no display; and the political wisdom is worthy 
of notice, by which he avoided all appearance of 
triumph, and so left the impression on the public 
mind that the insurrection, instead of being a sub- 
ject of alarm, was simply a succession of riots, to 
be treated with contempt and easily quelled.” 

For a long and weary period after this, Pole 
was a mere conspirator destined to meet only 
disappointment. Henry was excommunicated, 
Pole was outlawed, and each might have been 
assassinated with the eulogy of the assassin’s re- 
spective employer. Intrigue, agitation, a knock- 
ing at half the royal gates in Europe, to aid in the 
overthrow of England, all came to naught. Pole 
became depressed, but his spirits rose when he 
heard ofthat cruel slaying of his mother, the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, on the scaffold. She perished in 
her innocent old age, as her little brother War- 
wick had perished in his innocent youth. But 
Pole left it to be understood that his mother 
had been murdered because of her religious 
opinions, whereas she was sentenced for treason- 
ably, it was said, corresponding with her son. 
The execution, however, was at best a judicial 
murder. When Pole thanked God for the mar- 
tyrdom of his mother, he was himself a Papist 
only in discipline ; he believed in justification 
by faith, and was something of a Protestant as 
Dr. Garth was a Christian, without knowing 
it. On the subject of Papal supremacy, Pole 
was a fanatic, papist, ultramontane, Italian, un- 
English, to his fingers’ ends. It is well known 
that when justification by faith came before 
the Council of Trent, Pole withdrew, as he had 
hitherto believed in it, but he accepted the 
opposite conclusions pronounced by the Council. 
He has been roundly abused for withdrawing, 
but Dr. Hook generously, and as we hold, suc- 
cessfully, defends the Cardinal at this difficult 
juncture. 

Reginald had long to wait before that oppor- 
tunity came by which he profited and briefly 
triumphed. When he addressed Edward the 
Sixth, as a royal cousin, he only met with 
contempt; and when he missed being elected 
as Pope, he lost an opportunity which, for a 
moment, was very menacing to England. When 
Mary ascended the throne, he recognized the 
hour, and felt—what was a mistake—that he 
was the irresistible and indispensable man. 
The Pope and Cardinals, it should not be for- 
gotten, celebrated the death of the young king 
as the gaining of a great victory. ‘With all this, 





Pole had difficulty in obtainingaccessto England. 
Many parties wished him absent; some feared 
danger to himself by his presence. At length, 
intrigues were overcome, and the Cardinal and 
Papal Legate, after a progress which was ori- 
ental in splendour, although the splendour 
was kept under lest susceptibilities should be 
alarmed, reached Gravesend :— 


“The royal barge was lying before Gravesend, 
waiting the legate’s command. It was splendidly 
decorated : a chair of state was spread with purple, 
seated on which his most reverend lordship might 
exhibit himself to the people without incurring 
unnecessary fatigue. As Pole ascended the barge, 
the silver cross of the legate appeared on its prow. 
The passing scene was splendid. A multitude of 
vessels were waiting for a signal to escort the legate 
up the river—from the ornate barge of the noble- 
man to the hackney boat of the artisan. By the 
rapidity of the stream and the strength of the 
rowers, the barge had reached the front of White- 
hall before any one was aware of its approach. It 
had been arranged that Pole, on his passage to 
Lambeth, should pay his repects, in passing, to 
the king and queen at Whitehall; but it had been 
calculated that he would not arrive before dinner 
was over ; and he had now come when the officials 
were in the midst of their repast. The rowers ceased 
to pull; they looked to the legate for orders ; but 
before he could decide what was to be done, the 
Lord High Chancellor was seen at the head of the 
pier. Bishop Gardyner, versed in the ways of 
courts, and of foreign courts, received the legate 
with reverence, making a low obeisance, as if at 
once to admit his superior rank. The arrangements 
had been, under his direction, so admirably made, 
that the servants, though taken by surprise, imme- 
diately fell into their places; and between a lane 
of liveried servants standing on either side, the 
Lord High Chancellor of England and the Legate 
of Rome now passed in friendly conversation. At 
a little distance, at the entrance of the palace, they 
saw the-king approaching, surrounded by his cour- 
tiers. The king and the legate embraced. Philip 
condescended to explain, that he and the queen 
were seated at the dinner-table, when the shoutings 
of the people attracted attention, and the king lost 
not a moment in hurrying to the river’s side to 
welcome so honoured a guest. Philip offered his 
arm to support the feeble cardinal as they approached 
the grand staircase, at the top of which, surrounded 
by her ladies, the queen was seen standing, im- 
patient to welcome her kinsman. She received him 
with a salute on his cheek, after the manner at 
that time peculiar to England; she condescended 
to say, that, since her accession and marriage, such 
joy as she now experienced she had never felt. On 
the arrival of the legate, a privy council was imme- 
diately ordered to be held, and a procession was 
formed to the Great Hall. The king having taken 
his place at the queen’s right hand, and motioning 
the legate to take the left, said pleasantly in Latin, 
‘ We will place the queen between us ;’ when Pole, 
addressing the queen, replied, ‘ You are thus doubly 
protected—the king representing the majesty of 
the emperor on the one side, and I representing 
his holiness the pope on the other.’ He then dis- 
coursed, as was his custom, of the wonderful mercy 
of Divine Providence visible in the events of the 
day; while the queen, we are told, answered in 
many wise and humble words. She explained to 
him in their native language, some of the many 
reasons which had compelled her to postpone his 
arrival ; to which the legate politely but not very 
delicately replied, that the delay was to be attri- 
buted to the overruling of Providence, that he 
might be able to say, as he said now, Benedictus 
fructus ventris tui. Having reached the presence 
chamber, the three great personages stood under a 
canopy, conversing with one another for a quarter 
of an hour. One by one the members of the legation 
were presented to their majesties by Lord Paget. 
They kissed hands, and were graciously received. 
When the cardinal took his departure, notwith- 
standing his polite remonstrances, the queen insisted 
upon attending him to the top of the stairs, where 
she had first met him. The king went with him 
to the door. The Bishop of Winchester, the Duke 





of Alva, and the nobility, both English and Spanish, 
accompanied him to his barge at the head of the 
pier. The bishop, indeed, entered the barge with 
him and crossed the water. He put the legate in 
possession of Lambeth, which had been splendidly 
furnished at the queen’s expense, the rooms being 
hung with costly tapestry.” 

Soon, there followed the humiliating scene in 
which Queen, King Philip and Parliament took 
part—silence there being taken for consent— 
when, on the nation asking pardon of the Pope, 
Cardinal Pole declared it reconciled to the Holy 
See. Later, in 1555, by aid of Parliament, the 
Act was passed by which the heel of Popery was 
fixed crushingly on the neck of England, but 
not, as it was supposed, for ever. Speedily 
thereafter commenced that bloody persecution 
of Protestants which changed all loyal feeling to- 
wards the Queen, on the part of Anglo-Catholics 
(as distinguished from ase as well 
as of Reformers, into feelings of fear or detesta- 
tion. Within three days, in March, 1556, as 
soon as Cranmer was burnt, Pole was ordained 
Priest and consecrated Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Mary assumed, for her share in the new 
order of things, the extirpation of heresy. 
“Sometimes fifty poor wretches were left for 
execution when the Judge quitted an assize 
town.” After all, Rome was not satisfied, for 
the Pontiff complained that Pole, who miserably 
failed in trying to play Cardinal Wolsey, was 
more careful of Spanish interests than he was of 
the Papacy. Pole, not being sufficiently servile 
to Rome, was smitten with a charge of heresy ! 
Some faint trace of English spirit exhibited by 
Pole and the Queen caused this storm to blow 
over ; but Rome remained as ready to insult 
the sovereign and the nation as if these had 
not fallen prostrate and placed their heads 
beneath its feet :— 

“In fact, Paul the Fourth troubled himself no 
further in the matter, and Pole was contented to 
let things remain as they were. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the charge of heresy was not withdrawn ; 
the citation of Pole to appear before the Inquisition, 
as a reputed heretic, was never revoked. He who 
in England was condemning heretics to the stake, 
was afraid to appear in Rome, lest the furnace he 
heated for others should be heated sevenfold for 
himself. So deeply did Pole feel, and so indignantly 
did he resent, the injury, that he composed a trea- 
tise in his own defence. We know the violence of 
language to which his malignant passions would 
impel Pole when he went forth, pen in hand, to 
meet an adversary. We can understand, therefore, 
why he should have paused before transmitting the 
treatise ; and we are impressed with the depth and 
sincerity of his religious convictions, when we are 
informed that, on reviewing what he had written, 
he thought of the curse which Ham had incurred 
(Gen. ix. 22—25), and saying, ‘I will not discover 
my father’s nakedness,’ he threw the fair copy of 
the memorial into the fire. I wish, for the credit 
of Pole, we could stop here ; but the truth, though 
often overlooked, cannot be concealed, that it was 
during Pole’s ascendency in the councils of Queen 
Mary, that the majority of those persecutions for 
religious opinions took place which have attached 
for ever the epithet of ‘the bloody’ to her name, 
and covered her reign with ignominy and disgrace.” 


For these, and a host of other iniquitous pro- 
ceedings, the Dean of Chichester holds Pole 
responsible. He gives both the narrative and 
his reasons at considerable length. Dr. Hook 
has also something to say in mitigation of judg- 
ment; at least on the Queen :— 

“So dear to our hearts are the interests of com- 
merce that, within our own memory, Fauntleroy 
was hanged for forgery; so vigilant were our 
fathers in their zeal for the rights of property that 
many a starving fellow-creature has been condemned 
to death for sheep-stealing ; so sacred are the game- 
laws that men are still destroyed like vermin who 
cannot be made to understand that the rights of 
property extend over birds or beasts which they 
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regard as being wild. We must mete out the same 
measure to Pole and to Mary: they felt that the 
country would cease to be a Christian land if men 
were permitted to exercise their private judgment 
in religious matters, contrary to the decision of 
those councils which were regarded as expressing 
the one voice of Christendom. We are, at the same 
time, to remember that, under the cruel code then 
in actual existence, great as was the number of 
those who suffered in the cause of religion, it was 
as nothing in comparison with the number of those 
consigned without compunction to a death if possi- 
ble more cruel for political offences. Hundreds were 
condemned for uttering sentiments which we should 
now regard as patriotic, but which were at that 
time treasonable. For one person executed in this 
reign for religion there were a hundred butchered 
for treason ; that is, for a contention on behalf of 
civil liberty against an intolerable despotism. We 
express disgust, and we are justified in doing so, 
at the unfeeling coarsenesses of Bonner ; but surely 
we ought to feel equal disgust at reading such a 
sentence as the following :—‘The queen granted 
a general pardon to the people of Kent—after hav- 
ing caused jive score of the most guilty to be exe- 
cuted.’ The sentence occurs in a letter from Renard 
to the Emperor. This is not said to palliate the law’s 
extreme severity, but to account for the fact that 
neither Mary nor Pole, nor any other member of 
the privy council, ever felt any compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience for having permitted the law to 
take its course. To execute five score was considered 
an act of mercy; and in sparing the other guilty 
persons Mary felt entitled to call herself merciful. 
Any really merciful person will admit the full force 
of these palliating and explanatory circumstances, 
and, in my desire to do justice to all persons, I 
have alluded to them more than once. I am in- 
clined to think much more severely of Pole’s case. 
When we remember that his temper was merciful, 
and when we compare the leniency of his govern- 
ment at Viterbo with the severity he exhibited in 
England, we attribute the change in his conduct to 
a selfishness awfully criminal. It is impossible not 
to perceive that he let the law take its course with- 
out an attempt on his part to mitigate its ferocity, 
in order that his zeal against heresy in England 
might be a sufficient answer to those who denounced 
him as a heretic at Rome.” 

We have only to add, that Pole was not an 
enemy to “ Madame Elizabeth” ; yet, to the last 
there was a full homage of love in his heart 
towards Mary, of whose death he heard, as he 
was dying, with a calm, touching sorrow. Be- 
tween them, however, they had lost England :— 

“ On the morning of the 18th of November, 1558, 
Reginald Pole breathed his last, having lived fifty- 
eight years and six months. He had survived Queen 
Mary two-and-twenty hours ; he lived long enough 
to hear the cheers with which the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth was acclaimed ; and the policy of his late 
mistress and her minister was in those joyful accla- 
mations condemned. He lay in state at Lambeth 
during forty days, masses being said for the repose 
of his soul. With much formal pomp the corpse 
was conveyed to Canterbury, where it was met by a 
large concourse of the citizens and of the clergy. 
At his obsequies a discourse in his praise was deli- 
vered from the pulpit both in English and in Latin. 
According to his own desire he was buried in St. 
Thomas’s Chapel. The place where was laid the 
hody of the last of our primates whose head was 
honoured or disgraced by the red hat, or who had 
any connexion with Rome, is denoted by these 
words: ‘ Depositum Cardinalis Poli.” 

Such is an outline, with some samples, of a 
story which, with few shortcomings and contra- 
dictory assertions, is told with a simple grace 
and earnestness that should recommend it 
universally, 





Papers from over the Water : a Series of Letters 
Jrom Europe. France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, England, Switzerland, Holland, Spain, 
Bavaria, Scotland, Ireland. By Sinclair 
Tousey. (American News Company.) 

Wits judgment, which courtesy does not 





require, and honesty would not permit, us 
to call in question, Mr. Sinclair Tousey an- 
nounces that his papers have no literary merit ; 
and he disclaims all care for literary fame with 
an earnestness which is scarcely consistent with 
the fact that he has sent us a copy of his publi- 
cation in order that it may be rendered famous. 
The explanation of the conflict between the 
author’s words and action may be that, whilst 
despising notoriety for himself, regard for the 
happiness of his fellow creatures makes him 
desirous of a large circulation for what he 
thinks calculated to afford them valuable know- 
ledge and fine diversion; for the book is of 
Mr. Tousey’s manufacture, and Mr. Tousey 
belongs to the order of persons who never 
underrate their own achievements. 

Lacking the smartness and humour, Mr. 
Tousey is by no means deficient in the self- 
confidence of the typical Yankee; and when 
he had scampered through fifteen European 
countries, making notes of all things in which 
Europe appeared inferior to America, it was only 
natural that he should wish to lay the results 
of his sagacity before those of his compatriots 
who, in the absence of superfluous means, must 
live at home, and do their travelling by the 
help of reporters. So he has published a volume, 
which informs all whom it may concern that, 
though the shops of Paris are inferior to those 
of New York, the streets of the French capital 
are well paved, and, “in fact, quite as pleasant, 
a great share of them, as the roads in our Cen- 
tral Park.” As for the horses of the French 
capital, Mr. Tousey was pleased to remark that 
“ New Yorkers can beat Paris in horses; not in 
number, but in beauty of appearance and grace 
of action”; and, in laying this observation 
before the world, he adds, with patriotic grati- 
tude, “ American horses, like their owners, are 
favoured above the rest of the world. Let them 
be thankful!” Water is another commodity 
which Mr. Tousey could not find in Paris so 
good as that of his Transatlantic capital. On 
visiting the mansion of Baron Rothschild, in 
the neighbourhvod of Geneva, the traveller was 
more gratified than surprised to find the place 
less noteworthy than “ that of Morris Ketchum, 
at Westport, Ct.” When the critical surveyor 
of Europe contrives to forget America in the 
presence of the Old World, he is more disposed 
to think favourably of the latter than when the 
excellencies of his own people are present to 
his mind, in strong contrast against the habits 
of nations ground down by despotic govern- 
ments. But we have reason to complain that 
his notes of travel are seldom of a kind likely 
to contribute much to the enlightenment of his 
species. For instance, he might almost as well 
have been silent about Antwerp, since he could 
say nothing more of its objects of interest than 
— Antwerp, the home of Rubens, the por- 
trayer of fat women and skilful user of bright 
colours on canvas, is a comfortable city, and 
can show some of the finest pictures in Europe.” 
That Mr. Tousey erred in thinking Baden- 
Baden an evil place, few persons will maintain; 
but even his kindliest critics will allow that to 
say “it should be called Bad-an-Worse” is to 
perpetrate a very mild joke, having no quality 
to justify its repetition within half a page of 
its first utterance. On many points, where the 
observer was neither blinded by patriotism 
nor prejudiced by his prevailing mistrust of 
European things, he delivers himself of judg- 
ments in which it is difficult to concur. We 
should never have thought of describing 
Frankfort as “quite a modern-looking city”; 
and scant justice is done to the activity and 
opulence of Rotterdam by the reporter who 
coldly admits that “the city has a very pretty 
park, and its wharves give evidence of com- 





mercial thrift.” On arriving in London—a 
place which he condescended to visit towards 
the close of his European scamper—Mr. Tousey 
was chiefly struck by the miserable aspect 
of its poorer folk, and the open dissoluteness 
of its abandoned women. “The poor people 
looked much poorer and more downcast than 
with us, notwithstanding their long soap-locks 
were well greased. Of an evening some of the 
principal streets were alive with unfortunate 
females, whose importunities were not confined 
to mere words, but strong hands would be 
laid on the male traveller, and very urgent 
physical efforts made to force him along.” That 
“ English beer is good, and not dear,” the censor 
admits; and that “English roast beef is en- 
titled to its reputation” he generously concedes; 
but with an air of impressive severity he is 
constrained by a sense of duty to declare that 
“good beef-steaks are counted with those 
things that a few weeks’ sojourn in Britain 
did not enable us to find, though we made 
daily search therefor in the best hotels.” In 
this prolonged search for a prime and juicy cut 
our American cousin says that he went one 
day to Covent Garden, of all places under 
the sun! where he saw that which he made 
note of in the following apt terms: “A 
morning visit to Covent Garden Market 
will enable the visitor to see about as much 
beef as can be seen elsewhere in the same 
space. Beef to the right, to the left, in 
front; fattened and slaughtered, tallowed 
and dressed; up lanes and down alleys, 
through streets and across avenues; lined and 
walled and flanked, and bastioned and turreted 
with beef, huge quarters thereof being lugged 
in and out, up and down, by stout porters with 
cheeks as red as the beef they carry. Beef here, 
there, everywhere; fat and lean, heavy and 
light.” On leaving Smithfield Market—we beg 
Mr. Tousey’s pardon, for the place is Covent 
Garden, since he wills it to be so—the student 
of our ways passed under the shadow of New- 
gate Prison and walked to Billingsgate to look 
at the show of fish. Having directed us to 
buy our beef in Covent Garden, this surprising 
instructor gives his readers another nervous 
shock by affirming that the chief driving-course 
in London for the equipages of May Fair fashion 
is—Rotten Row, in Hyde Park, where the 
American stranger may see daily during the 
season “huge carriages, heavy as our New 
York cartmen’s trucks.” On the whole Mr. 
Tousey does not think much of England, and 
declines to be enthusiastic about our cathe- 
drals. “The old church at York,” he says, 
“known as the ‘ Minster,’ 7s quite an imposing 
edifice; but after one has seen the principal 
cathedrals on the Continent, much of the 
interest in such things is lost.” Of the intelli- 
gence of Englishmen he deems himself justified 
in forming a low opinion by the case of an 
Englishman, “a London barrister, at least 
sixty years of age, a member of the Conservative 
Club of that city, and a man of importance 
enough in his own town (near London), to have 
once had his house sacked by a mob on 
account of his politics, who asked me if ‘ the 
English language was generally spoken in 
America!’—Do our British cousins need a 
schoolmaster?” Mr. Tousey has given his 
mind to the study of our beef, but it is clear 
that he has never critically considered the 
peculiarities of English “ chaff.” 





A Key to the Knowledge of Church History 
(Ancient). Edited by J. H. Blunt, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

In the Preface to this neat and compendious 

little volume it is stated that its “object is to 
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sketch out the historical truth about each 
Church,” and that “the writer’s standpoint 
throughout has been that of a loyal attachment 


in truth, believing that in love to God and their | was preached in Britain during the apostolic 
neighbour consists the Gospel on which hang | age. The credit of being the instrument of its 
all the Law and the Prophets. Mr. Blunt's | introduction is variously claimed for Peter, for 


to the Church of England, as the authorized | “ Church,” catholic though he calls it, is rather 
exponent and upholder of Catholic doctrine | a sect of mystics, the object of whose existence 
for English people.” In pursuance of the plan | it is to consume as much as possible of the 
thus described, the “Key” is lucidly arranged | elements which have been transmuted by the 
under twelve headings, among which the foun- | miracle-working power of their priests into the 
dation of the Church among the Jews naturally | human body of Jesus, with a view to convert- 
occupies the first place (after a necessary de-| ing their own bodies into the same identical 
finition as to what is meant by the Church); | substance. We are here speaking not repro- 
its foundation among the heathen the second; | batingly of Mr. Blunt’s definition, but merely 
its extension throughout the world the third; | descriptively, in order that readers may know 
and so through the Mohammedan and Medi-| beforehand of what it is a history that this 
eeval periods, until, in the fifteenth century, we | volume provides. We do not adopt the offensive 
are brought to contemplate the position of eccle- | term that has been applied to such definition, 
siastical affairs in Great Britain and Ireland. | and call the religion of Mr. Blunt and his 
Though Mr. Blunt “edits” the book, the| school a “cannibal Christianity.” We may 
initials of somebody else are attached to the | leave the use of such disagreeable expressions 
Preface. The work itself, of course, professes to | to the regular polemical controversialist. Our 
be a compilation of facts, to the exclusion of | function in the matter is restricted to showing 
any polemical or personal element; Mr. Blunt’s | what the book claims to be, and what it is, or 
part in it appearing to be that of general super- | is not. An exhaustive criticism would, no doubt, 
visor and approver rather than of author. But, | involve the inquiry how far our author, or 
however this may be, he alone presents himself | editor, is justified in claiming as his stand- 
to the reader as responsible editor; and pro-| point a “loyal attachment to the Church of 
bably the critic will not be far wrong inascrib- | England”; but that is a department of criti- 
ing to his inspiration the method and the tone | cism which we prefer leaving in the hands of 
which dominate the volume. Mr. Blunt’s exten- | the Court of Arches or of the Privy Council ; 
sive practice in this kind of literature has | and we are not sorry to escape having to place 
enabled him to attain an unsurpassed excellence | an estimate upon the condition by which that 
in the arrangement of his matter; and, but for | attachment is qualified, or to apportion to “the 
certain peculiarities which we shall presently | Church of England” and “ Catholic doctrine” 
describe, we should have no hesitation in | respectively their proper share of such loyal 
assigning him a high place among the service- | attachment. It is enough for us to point out 
able compilers of the day. that this “‘ Key” is written for a certain class 
The Church, we are told, “ may be regarded | of “believers,’—persons who, in the general 
under a twofold aspect, as an external corpora- | estimation, are regarded rather as Churchmen 
tion and as a spiritual Body. It is a Kingdom, | than as Christians,—an estimation that may 
in the world, though not of the world; subject | find its justification in the significant mono- 
to the same Invisible King, governed by laws | gram on the cover; and not for the genuine 
which he has given, and by means of those whom | student of history, as history is ordinarily 
He has appointed to be His representatives on | understood. In no respect, probably, is the 
earth. In the spiritual sense, the Church is the | antagonism between the ideas of the Church 
One Mystical Body of Christ, of which men are | (according to Mr. Blunt) and those of the world 
made members by means of Holy Baptism, | more conspicuous than in the different senses 
and in which they are nourished and built | attached by them to the word “history.” To 
up by the Holy Eucharist, and other means of | those who regard history as a narration of 
grace. These means of grace are dispensed by | events actual and unalterable by any subsequent 
priests, who receive authority and power from | interpretation, Mr. Blunt’s conception of his- 
Bishops who are successors of the Apostles, torical truth can hardly fail to be eminently 
and are assisted by Deacons. The members of | unsatisfactory. They will scarcely regard as an 
this Mystical Body, after passing through their | historian one who sets down as fact what he 
appointed probation in this world, are removed, | merely wishes to have happened, and accepts 
if they continue faithful, to join the Church at | the vaguest legend as a conclusive proof of its 
rest in Paradise, where they await the Resur- | occurrence. Having obtained his facts, a man 
rection and final Judgment, after which the | may be at liberty to put his own interpretation 
Church Militant here on Earth will become | upon them; but he has no right to propound 
the Church Triumphant in Heaven.” The ex- | his deductions from mere legends as the teach- 
istence of the Church, we are further informed, | ings of history. When we read that “the Church 
is the “consequence and fruit of the incarnation | of England is believed, with good reason, to 
and death of Christ, the spiritual life of all her | owe its foundation to the Apostle St. Paul, who 
members being derived from their union with | probably came to this country after his first 
His Humanity, whereby they are made par- | imprisonment in Rome,” we are naturally led 
takers of the Divine nature, their birth-sin | to wonder, not only by whom it is believed, 
being washed away by his cleansing blood. and upon what evidence, but also what signifi- 
This life, once begun, is kept up by believing | cation Mr. Blunt attaches to the phrase “good 
and persevering use of the mystical food of the | reason,” and what may be his conception of a 
Body and Blood, which forms a continual ex- | probability. To show that we are not bearing 
tension of the Incarnation; while their sins are | too hardly upon the looseness of such a mode 
forgiven by the absolving word of the priest, | of expression in a work professing to be an aid 
and the pleading of the One Sacrifice unceas- | to the study of history, we give an abstract of 
ingly presented in heaven, and constantly and | the evidence upon the strength of which so 
mystically offered on the altars of the Church | large a demand is made upon our belief. 
on Earth.” The earliest writers upon English Church 
The Church, to the knowledge of the history | History, as Gildas, Bede, and others, all of 
of which Mr. Blunt has provided a ‘ Key,” | whom mingle the miraculous with the natural 
thus appears to be not the Church constituted | in such a way as to indicate no limits to their 
by the body of professing Christians all over | credulousness,—though Gildas seems to have 
the world who take Christ as their exemplar of | lamented the want of records concerning the 
life and are called by his name, and like him | ancient British Church to give him certain in- 
endeavour to worship the Father in spirit and | formation,—state their belief that Christianity 














Paul, for Joseph of Arimathea, and other Scrip- 
ture characters. That it might have been the 
act of Paul, in the fifth year of Nero’s reign, is 
inferred from the fact that he was engaged in 
a missionary tour in “the West” at that time. 
That it was his act, is asserted on the ground 
that, in the absence of any particulars to the 
contrary, “the West” might have included 
Britain. It is difficult not to believe that Mr. 
Blunt accepts the school-child’s notion that the 
Derbe and Lystra mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles as visited by Paul were no other 
than our Derby and Leicester! Little better is 
the authority upon which is built up a consis- 
tent narrative of a “thoroughly organized and 
settled” Church existing in England and send- 
ing its bishops to the Councils of the fourth 
century; that is, some two hundred and fifty 
years before the “Angeli, non Angli” story, 
and the despatch of Augustine to evangelize 
England by Gregory the First. Of this Pope— 
to whose singularly prudent and humane coun- 
sels Augustine doubtless owed much of his 
success, the “ Key” has little to say; but that 
little is sufficient to show that it is very un- 
certain whether this, the best and wisest of 
Popes, with ample means of information at his 
command, was “aware of the previous existence 
of a Church in these islands. At any rate, he 
acted as if ignorant of the fact, by bestowing 
on St. Augustine a spiritual supremacy over 
the whole country.” “The good Italian mis- 
sionary,” adds the “Key,” half-patronizingly, 
half-reproachfully, “when brought into actual 
contact with the living representatives of a 
national Church already five hundred years old, 
appears to have considered himself justified 
in endeavouring to bring its Liturgy and 
usages into agreement with the Roman pat- 
tern.” Mr. Blunt admits that “a very consider- 
able amount of new life and energy was infused 
into the Church of England by the mission of 
St. Augustine, though the native bishops and 
clergy could not bring themselves to look cor- 
dially on” the interlopers. The fact seems to 
be, that Mr. Blunt has a motive for making the 
most of the occasional and fitful Christianity 
which had already, by means of the Roman 
conquests, found its way into Britain. His 
“Joyal attachment to the Church of England” 
is complemented by his detestation of the 
usurpations of Rome. His repudiation of Papal 
pretensions may be a redeeming feature in his 
system; but it is impossible to overlook the 
fact that while repudiating the letter he par- 
takes largely of the spirit of Rome. It is Beel- 
zebub casting out Satan. 

It is essential to Mr. Blunt’s theory of the 
Church that the apostolic succession of the 
English Episcopacy be placed beyond all doubt. 
He therefore ingeniously converts the intrusion 
of Augustine into a second string to his bow. 
“By degrees the two lines of Bishops became 
blended in one succession, which has continued 
unbroken to the present day.” The earlier pages 
reveal the motive for his anxiety on this head. 
The Sacraments being the essence of the Church, 
and valid only through the agency of a direct 
succession from the Apostles, it follows that, 
in the absence of such succession, no Sacra- 
ments, no Church, can have any existence. 
Baptism, with the administration of which Paul 
would have nothing to do (“I thank God that 
I baptized none of you”), is the sole avenue 
of entrance into Mr. Blunt’s Church, and the 
Eucharist the sole bond of union with it. “The 
distinguishing grace given to those who were 
called to the office of Elder or Presbyter by the 
laying on of hands was, as it still is, the power 
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of consecrating and offering the Holy Eucharist, 
that so, according to St. Paul’s words to the 
Widers of Ephesus, they may ‘feed the Church 
of God,’ not, as in the case of the Deacons, with 
“the meat that perisheth,’ but with ‘the Bread 
of ‘God, which cometh down from heaven.’” 
Having got his theory, Mr. Blunt, it will be 
‘seen, is at no loss for ingenuity to read it back 
‘mto Scripture, and to give whatever a text 
Suggests to him as being really contained in 
such text; and this without any indication of 
‘hesitation or misgiving. The method adopted 
in the “Key” certainly has the merit of keep- 
ing down its dimensions. Whether this be an 
advantage or not is for those to determine who 
claim a place in the Christian Church for the 
various numerous Nonconforming sects which 
call themselves Christians. In place of regard- 
ing the development of these bodies as worthy 
‘of a place in his history, Mr. Blunt takes a line 
which excludes them altogether from the Chris- 
tian category. Without apostolic succession, 
without valid Sacraments, they are but schis- 
matics, cut off from the communion of saints, 
and unworthy any recognition in Mr. Blunt’s 
edition of the Book of Life. But we must wait 
for the Key to Modern Church History, which 
doubtless will not be long delayed, to fully 
comprehend the results which flow logically 
from Mr. Blunt’s premises. 

We had marked for notice passages referring 
‘to the rise of Mohammedanism and the Refor- 
mation, but must defer to the exigencies of our 
space. The spirit in which Mr. Blunt anticipates 
‘the series of events constituting the latter seems 
in no way different from that which animates 
his ‘History of the Reformation,’ already re- 
viewed in these columns. With regard to the 
marvellous rise and spread of Mohammedanism, 
Mr. Blunt does not seem to have the smallest 
misgiving that one of the most efficient causes 
‘of its success may have been the natural revolt 
of the monotheistic intellect of the Arabic com- 
munities from the polytheistic character of a 
Church which not only too distinctly separated 
its Deity into three persons, but, as it seemed 
to them, added thereto the Virgin, various 
saints, and even Satan, as objects of veneration, 
propitiation, or fear, and so appeared as crowd- 
ing the universe with minor deities, to the 
degradation of the one God from His true place 
in man’s esteem. On the contrary, he speaks of 
Mohammed's opposition to idolatry as “ carried 
to an extravagant extent.” 

In conclusion, we would commend to the 
consideration of Mr. Blunt as a Christian his- 
torian this sentence of Milner’s: “ The heretical 
form might be consistent with the pure love of 
Christ. In a history which undertakes impar- 
tially to celebrate the people of God, it does 
not become us to be blinded by the idea of a 
rigorous and exclusive uniformity of denomi- 
nation.” 





Counsel to a Mother; being a Continuation 
and the Completion of ‘ Advice to a Mother. 
By Pye Henry Chavasse. (Churchill.) 

TE book to which this is a sequel has gone 

through nine editions, and we have no doubt 

this will earn at least a fair share of that popu- 
larity. Mr. Chavasse puts his heart into his 
work, and he writes for those who are in the 
same condition. All mothers who really care 
for their children, instead of looking upon 
them as necessary incumbrances of married 
life, to be brought down neatly dressed and 
shown to company, or to be taken out for an 
occasional drive when they are good, will fully 
appreciate this advice and counsel. We do not 
say that those who have experience will always 
agree with Mr. Chavasse. Where they differ 





from him we do not say that he is either right 
or wrong. Many of the questions he raises are 
emphatically questions for a jury of matrons, 
not presided over by an old woman for a judge. 
But even that tribunal would give Mr. Chavasse 
the credit of sincerity and the most excellent 
feeling; would allow for what it considered his 
mistakes, and would not be able to discover 
any shortcomings. 

To us, however, who are not matrons, 
there are some suggestions in Mr. Chavasse’s 
book of a rather startling nature. We do not 
allude to the professedly medical suggestions, 
which occasionally betray the author into 
a language. Of course a book of this 

ind is not meant to be read aloud in a mixed 
society. Words and sentences therefore occur 
in it which cannot be named to ears polite, 
and must be passed over altogether by our 
modest journal. When we find Mr. Chavasse 
saying, “I hope to have the pleasure, when 
speaking of the bladder and bowels of an 
infant,” we know that we must not finish the 
sentence. We must leave him to an undisturbed 
enjoyment. But in other places we may be 
bolder. The question, for instance, of the selec- 
tion of a wet-nurse is one on which Mr. Chavasse 
differs from the father of Midshipman Easy. 
Our readers will, no doubt, remember the horror 
of that benevolent phrenologist when a certain 
lapse was excused, on the ground that the 
result was only a very little one. Mr. Chavasse 
tells us, on the other hand, that a single woman 
ought to be chosen as a wet-nurse in preference 
to a married woman. A married woman who 
would give up her own child must be either 
an unnatural mother, or must have been deserted 
by an unnatural husband, and in either case 
she would be totally unfit for the office of wet- 
nurse. A single woman “has probably been 
seduced by some villain who has most likely 
promised her marriage.” This last probability 
is strongly insisted on, for Mr. Chavasse says 
again—“ The best wet-nurse, if such can be 
obtained, is a young and healthy, clean and 
tidy servant, one who has, under the promise 
of marriage, been seduced by her lover.” We 
presume it will not be necessary for the girl 
to have recovered damages against her lover 
for the breach of promise, or for her master 
to have sued him for the loss of her services. 
Yet Mr. Chavasse can hardly mean us to take 
these facts upon trust. 

The pages devoted to the amusement of 
children are thoroughly healthy and natural, 
but we sometimes think too great a latitude 
is given to play. Mr. Chavasse complains that 
English children are inclined to be gloomy and 
sombre—a fault which we have not often de- 
tected in them; and he recommends that they 
should be cured of this by an allopathic remedy. 
Talking of the toys a child should have, Mr. 
Chavasse advises “ toys that will make a noise 
—the more the better ; rattles that he can spring, 
and whistles that he can blow, to his heart's 
content.” Has not Mr. Chavasse ears? Has not 
he nerves? Lucky man if he has neither. If he 
had them he would scarcely have penned the 
unfeeling sentences we have italicized. Little 
as we object to children making a reasonable 
amount of noise, we cannot think that their 
heart’s content is the proper limit. And “the 
more the better!” That might be well on the 
Pampas, or on Salisbury Plain, or in the Great 
Sahara, or in the top story of a Duke's country 
ey when the rest of the family are away. 

ut in a London house, with walls one brick 
thick, and with a garden at the back about 
the size of a decent dining-table, such a sentence 
is an outrage on humanity. If only Mr. Chavasse 
could persuade the corporations of all our towns 
that it is their bounden duty to set apart large 





plots for playgrounds, our objection would cease 
to apply. But we must ask him to begin with 
them. Meanwhile, there is some sense in the 
recommendation to fathers to toss their little 
ones high up in the air, and so exercise their 
own muscles while amusing the children. 
“ Nearly every part of the father’s body,” says 
Mr. Chavasse, “his shoulders, his back, his 
arms and legs, will be put into requisition and 
into active exertion, and will do far more good 
than any gymnastic exercise whatever.” It is 
pleasant to see that this counsellor of mothers 
and patron of children has a good word for the 
fathers, and this perhaps may help to make 
amends for the incitement to noise, by which 
they are the greatest sufferers. 





The History of the Norman Conquest of England, 
ats Causes and Results. By Edward Freeman, 
M.A.—Vol. III. The Reign of Harold and the 
Interregnum. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Frve hundred and sixty pages of closely-printed 
text, and upwards of two hundred still more 
closely-printed pages of Appendix; and all this 
devoted to a single twelvemonth of English 
history that has been past and gone for eight 
hundred years! This was something indeed, at 
the very first glance, to raise our expectations ; 
and now, after a pretty searching perusal of by 
far the greater part of Mr. Freeman’s volume, 
we feel bound in justice to say that it has been 
our good fortune to be in no way disappointed ; 
nay, the rather to wish—of course, against 
all hope—that the day may come when the 
annals and memoranda of every year of Eng- 
land’s history during the Middle Ages, from 
the time when the Conqueror first at West 
Minster wore its crown, shall have been sub- 
jected to a like process of critical examination 
and unwearied research. There is not a year, 
however, during those four and a quarter cen- 
turies that can compare in importance with 
this, and there is not a year in what we 
may call our remote history that has en- 
gaged the pens of so many chroniclers, his- 
torians, poets, legists and commentators as 
this. Large as is Mr. Freeman’s volume, and 
overflowing with matter as are its pages, one 
of his great difficulties, we have not a doubt, 
has been how to deal with the vast mass of 
materials that lay before him; while, on the 
other hand, there is, probably, many a year to 
be found of our political history at more recent 
dates that would hardly yield twenty pages of 
solid and trustworthy reading, were every sur- 
viving fragment of its annals subjected to a 
similar process. 

From what has been already said, the reader 
will have anticipated, and rightly anticipated, 
that we have but little fault to find, if indeed 
any, with the present instalment of Mr. Free- 
man’s ‘ Norman Conquest.’ What we might be 
inclined to look upon as shortcomings in the 
book are but few in number, and, save and 
except in one point of view, subtracting in but an 
infinitesimally small degree from what we feel to 
be the great merits of the work. It is the general 
plan of the book, we must candidly say, that is 
not altogether to our liking. Speaking, of course, 
of the present volume only, it is not a volume 
of history alone, but it is a volume of history 
with another volume of essays and discourses 
on matters that the history has already treated 
of, bound up within the same cover. The notes 
themselves to the historical text are given at the 
foot of the page in considerable abundance ; and 
this we think, in the way either of comment, 
inquiry or illustration, ought to have sufficed. 
And yet, no sooner do we light upon a subject 
of more than common interest, or a question 
that demands something more than an ordinary 
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amount of research and inquiry for its solution, 
than we are very likely to find ourselves re- 
ferred in a foot-note to the Appendix ; where, 
if indeed we are not again referred to some 
other article in the Appendix, we are cer- 
tain to find the discussion that has been cut 
short in the history ably and pleasantly resumed, 
and, so far as untiring research and existing 
materials permit, brought to a satisfactory end. 
The same fault too, in a minor degree, is to be 
found in some passages of the History itself,— 
the unnecessary putting off of information, or 
postponing of discussion, to a future page. The 
result is, that the hugeness of the Appendix 
imparts a certain aspect of clumsiness and dis- 
jointedness to the work: it has a deterrent effect 
upon the reader, to begin with ; and when he 
does sit down to the volume, despite its many 
attractions alike of matter and of style, weari- 
ness and distraction are soon caused him by 
having to run from page to page, and then to 
run back again to take up the thread of the nar- 
rative. It is of no use to say that this could not 
be helped. We incline to think that the author 
has had Gibbon in his mind’s eye as his model, 
in many points of view. Gibbon’s subjects are 
numerous and perplexing, his materials vast 
and unwieldy, and indeed, to any one but him- 
self, almost unmanageable ; and yet, whatever 
information he has thought it desirable to give 
his readers, he has contrived to interweave the 
whole of it with his history, and not a line 
has he added in the way of appendix. Some 
few, however, among Mr. Freeman’s subjects, 
we are ready to admit, could only have been 
noticed in an Appendix. 

Thus much for our objection to the plan of 
the work. As to matter, the faults that we have 
noted are but few and of minor importance. 
Occasionally, however, the writer is inconsistent, 
and contradicts himself. For example, in page 
18 he apparently adopts the high-flown pane- 
gyric pronounced by the Worcester Chronicler 
upon Edward the Confessor ; while on page 31 
he styles him “the crowned monk upon the 
throne,” implying therein, what was the fact— 
that Edward forgot his duties as a husband, 
and was fit to be anything rather than a king. 
Again, at page 71, while discussing the porten- 
tous comet of 1066, he tells us that “men 
looked to the sky, and there they saw such a 
token in the heavens as no man had ever seen 
before,” whereas we read, two pages further on, 
“Ninety years before, such another sign had 
been seen in the heavens, and fast on its appear- 
ance had followed the troubles of the reign of 
the martyred Edward.” Are we right in suppos- 
ing that in the first passage, “no man then 
living had ever seen before” is meant? As the 
primary forms of names and appellations are 
used throughout the book, in preference to 
the corruptions adopted in modern parlance, a 
“thane,” for example, being always called 
a “ theegn,” we feel somewhat surprised at the 
repeated use of the hybrid word “ housecarl,” 
or “ housecarle,” for the pure form, “ huscarl.” 

All these, however, in the aggregate are but 
trifling defects when put in comparison with 
the great, and indeed singular, merits of Mr. 
Freeman’s book : a work which, except perhaps 
on some few moot points, on which, either for 
lack, or from superabundance, of authorities, 
modern historians and commentators probably 
never will be agreed, may be said to have ex- 
hausted the subject of the Norman Conquest ; 
at least so far as its causes and facts are con- 
cerned. Extensive reading, unwearying industry, 
apt powers of condensation and critical dis- 
cernment, leave their impress in happy com- 
bination upon its pages; forming altogether 
what is at once a most pleasing work, and a 


singularly valuable contribution to the early 





history of this country. Where there is so much 
to attract, it is difficult to select; but it is with 
no ordinary gratification that we have read 
Mr. Freeman’s able and spirited defence of the 
character and conduct of King Harold. It is, 
to our thinking, complete:—“ Victria causa 
Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni,” he has as nobly 
taken up the cause of the grand though luck- 
less Saxon as he has successfully vindicated 
his good name against the aspersions which 
Normans and Normanizing writers have never 
tired of lavishing upon the man who, so far 
as human eyes can see, so undeservedly fell a 
victim to Norman force and fraud. 

As a fair sample of Mr. Freeman’s descrip- 
tive powers, we find room for the following 
passage, the reception by Duke William of the 
news of the death of Edward and the coronation 
of Harold. The‘ Roman de Rou’ is here mostly 
the source of information :— 

“William was in the park of Quevilly, near 
Rouen, with many knights and esquires around 
him, going forth to the chase. He had in his hand 
his bow—the bow which, like that of Odysseus, no 
other man could bend—strung and bent and ready 
for the arrow. He was in the act of giving it to a 
page to bear after him, when there came to the 
gate a messenger, a man-at-arms from England. 
The new comer went straight to the Duke; he 
greeted him, he took him aside, and told him the 
news privily and briefly—-‘ King Edward has ended 
his days, and Earl Harold is raised to the king- 
dom.’ The message at least acted as a respite for 
the destined victims of William’s bow, for the 
Duke had now other matters than hunting to think 
about. He turned aside, from the craft of the 
woods; he was as a man in anger; ofttimes he 
laced and ofttimes he uulaced his mantle ; he spoke 
to no man and no man dared to speak to him. He 
crossed the Seine in a boat; he went to his hall, 
and entered therein ; he sat down on a bench and 
turned from one side to another. His head rested 
against a pillar, and his face was covered with his 
mantle. Long time he thus sat in thought, no man 
daring to speak to him, though many asked one 
another what ailed him, At last one drew near 
whom long and intimate friendship allowed to deal 
more freely with his sovereign. The famous Senes- 
chal Fitz-Osbern, of whom we have so often heard, 
now rode back from the park, and entered the hall, 
humming a tune as he walked. He passed straight 
by the Duke, and many asked him what the news 
was which so ailed their sovereign. The Duke, 
hearing what passed between the Seneschal and 
the others, looked up. William Fitz-Osbern then 
told him that it was in vain for him to try to hide 
the news he had heard, for that it was already 
blazed abroad through all the streets of Rouen. 
Every man in the city knew that Eadward was dead, 
and that Harold held the kingdom of England. 
The Duke answered that that news was indeed 
the thing which grieved him. No news could grieve 
him more; he sorrowed alike for the death of 
Eadward and for the wrong done to him by 
Harold.” 

The most interesting portion of the volume 
is, as might be expected, the description of the 
campaign and battle of Hastings, once known, 
at least in equal degree, as the “Battle of 
Senlac”; the author having, with his usual 
ardour for thorough and accurate investigation, 
surveyed the battle-field himself, aided by the 
military eye and judgment of Capt. Edward 
R. James, R.E. Maps of the Campaign of 
Stamford Bridge and of the Voyage and Cam- 
paign of William are added, in illustration 
of the text ; with a plan also of the Battle of 
Senlac, the position being the commencement 
of the Norman attack, about 9 a.m. 

Among the more important or more inter- 
esting of the discourses in the Appendix, we 
note the following subjects:—The Authority of 
the Bayeux Tapestry; Eadward’s Bequest of the 
Crown to Harold; the Election of Harold; the 
Coronation of Harold ; the ancient Coronation 





Office; the Coinage of Harold; the Comet of 
1066; the Marriage of William and Matilda ; 
the Children of William and Matilda; the 
Bequest of Eadward to William, and the Oath 
of Harold; the Embassies exchanged between 
William and Harold ; the march of Harold to 
York; the details of the Battle of Stamford 
Bridge; William’s ravages in Sussex; names 
of Englishmen at Senlac; the English numbers 
at Senlac ; the details of the Battle of Senlac ; 
and the Burial of Harold. Such are but a few 
among the many subjects which lend a charm 
to the pages of this excellently printed volume. 





Shakspeare, English Text with German Notes— 
[Shakspere’s stimmtliche Werke. Englischer 
Text; berichtigt und erklart, von Benno 
Tschischwitz]. (Nutt.) 

WE have had occasion before now to speak 

of Dr. Tschischwitz’s contributions to Shak- 

spearian literature. His present work does him 
credit. The idea of publishing the complete 

English text of Shakspeare’s works, carefully 

collated and emended, with full German notes,. 

is not only happy in itself, but is well calcu- 
lated to advance the cause of Shakspearian 
criticism. Such an edition ought to be a common 
ground on which English and Germans might 
meet to compare notes, and to aid each other 
by contributing mutually what each nation 
possesses, and by making up for what each 

nation wants. In Dr. Tschischwitz we have a 

German critic of the most genuine type, ex- 

ceedingly diligent and painstaking, but apt to 

be over-subtle in his reasons and to go too 
deep in his discoveries. A few instances will 
serve to convey our meaning. One of Dr. 

Tschischwitz’s leading theories is that Shak- 

speare was intimately acquainted with Giordano 

Bruno. In proof of this we are told that the 

famous soliloquy is an expression of the atomic 

theory; that Italian names are given to some of 
the Danish characters in imitation of Giurdano 

Bruno’s dialogues ; that Polonius is taken from 

the typical pedant in the same dialogues ; and 

that a number of Hamlet’s sayings bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to passages of Giordano Bruno. 

It is evident, Dr. Tschischwitz says, that 

Shakspeare thoroughly understood Italian, and 

that his general and classical knowledge was 

probably far more extensive than his country- 
men have supposed. Now this is to a great 
extent pure assumption. The instances given 
by Dr. Tschischwitz are far too slender to sup- 
port his theory. So much has been said one 
way and the other that a mere dictum, which is 
not founded either on established authority or 
on a copious array of facts, has little chance of 

a hearing. But when Dr. Tschischwitz goes on 

to explain single sentences we have a better 

insight into his habit of mind. He talks, for 
instance, of the poet’s psychological motive in 
making Bernardo challenge Francisco first. 

Horatio’s words “ A piece of him” are explained 

by a reference to the philosophical character of 

the speaker, which makes him regard the per- 
sonality of a man in his mere physical appear- 
ance as only part of the man. When Hamlet 
swears by St. Patrick, Dr. Tschischwitz says,. 

“Had Shakspeare wished to adhere closely to 

history he must have made the Dane swear by 

St. Ansgarius rather than by St. Patrick. But 

as an unatoned offence was in question the 

poet very naturally thought of St. Patrick, who 
had a Purgatory of his own.” The much-dis- 

puted passage about knowing a hawk from a. 

handsaw is thus explained: “Even if hand- 

saw is corrupted from hernshaw, Hamlet’s use 
of the former word is a much finer piece of wit 
than if he had used the latter, for the meaning 
is, ‘Ican under certain circumstances tell friends 
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from spies, and as such you can be palpably 
(handgreiflich) recognized.’” No doubt if Hamlet 
had been a German professor this would have 
been a very fine piece of wit. But a pun upon 
the hamd and the sense of touch was rather 
too elaborate for Shakspeare. In Dr. Tschisch- 
witz’s explanation of Ophelia’s songs, again, we 
find much the same attempt at the distortion 
of what is plain in itself as marks the celebrated 
criticism in Wilhelm Meister. We are told that 
“‘the contents of the song allude to those fears 
which Polonius and Laertes excited in Ophelia 
with regard to Hamlet. The words sound like 
a warning that has remained in her memory, 
and in this sense they have nothing indelicate 
in them, especially when we remember that in 
Shakspeare’s time such songs were not kept from 
the ears of young ladies of rank.” Surely the 
common-sense view of the matter is that the lan- 
guage of the song, contrasting so painfully with 
all Ophelia’s former thoughts and expressions, 
shows how thoroughly her mind is unhinged. 
She was never warned not to go into Hamlet’s 
bedroom. Her father and brother knew her too 
well to insult her maiden modesty. What they 
cautioned her against was giving way to any 
sudden access of passion on the part of Hamlet, 
and nothing can be further from the idea of 
passion than the words of the song. There is 
something of the cold-bloodedness of a com- 
mentator in Dr. Tschischwitz’s suggestion. We 
must say that in many other places he proves 
@ safer guide. We have probably picked out 
almost all his eccentricities. Much more copious 
detail would be necessary if we were to bring 
forward examples of his diligence in reading 
and his critical discernment. 





Travels and Adventures in South and Central 
America. First Series. Life in the Llanos 
of — By Don Ramon Paez. (Low 
& Co.) 


‘Sryce the days of the Conquistadores no greater 
man has arisen in South America than General 
Paez. To Bolivar, of course, belongs the glory 
of having liberated Columbia and the neigh- 
bouring countries from the despotism of Spain. 
But it is doubtful whether Bolivar would have 
succeeded in his enterprise without the assist- 
ance of Paez. At a time when the hopes of the 
patriots were lowest, Paez won the victories of 
Etanques, of Mata de la Miel, and Achagues. 
He took also a conspicuous part at the decisive 
battle of Carabobo. The son of such a man, 
therefore, has claims on our attention. But 
Don Ramon Paez has also assisted his father in 
some of those troublous wars which followed 
the War of Independence, and his life has been 
full of curious adventure. He has, besides, a 
great love of natural history, and has much to 
tell of the strange creatures he has met with 
an regions little explored by Europeans. 

The greater part of this volume first appeared 
in 1863, under the title of ‘Wild Scenes in 
South America, and was favourably noticed 
at the time in several of the London journals. 
Don Ramon has now added an introduction, 
a general description of the country of Vene- 
zuela, and a chapter on the recently-discovered 
gold-mines in Guiana. The additions are of so 
much interest that the book well deserves a 
second notice. We may say, however, that there 
is a considerable defect in the arrangement, 
and that the whole volume ought to be recast. 
The narrative, moreover, would be very much 
improved by the regular insertion of dates. 
Whatever political changes there may have 
been, it seems to us mere affectation to leave 
out the mention of the year in which the 
author went from Caracas into the provinces. 
Another improvement would be to omit the 
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idle stories told by some of the party to enliven 
the night-watchings of their companions. These 
stories have ittle point in them, and cast 
a shadow of doubt upon the curious adventures 
which really occurred. 

It was in the month of December that our 
author, with a numerous company of friends, 
and under the leadership of his celebrated 
father, started from the capital of Venezuela 
for the cattle-farms of Apure, with the object 
of establishing order on the estates of General 
Paez, and perhaps with some political inten- 
tions, which are not here indicated. The caval- 
cade passed through the beautiful valley of 
Araguas to San Luis de Cora, and so on by 
the Morros of San Juan to Ortiz and Parapara, 
where the grassy ocean of the Llanos com- 
mences. They now entered a region where 
there were only fourteen human beings to the 
square mile; yet from it was drawn a force 
which the veteran soldiers of the Spanish army 
found it impossible to conquer. The Llaneros 
are antorten ory horsemen, perfectly skilled in 
the use of the lasso and the lance, and not to 
be overcome by hunger or fatigue; their whole 
life is passed in contests with the wild cattle 
of the plains and the ferocious animals that 
prey upon them. These men will not hesitate 
to descend into the deep ooze of the rivers to 
fasten nooses round alligators. Indeed, these 
monsters are less formidable than some of the 
smaller inhabitants of the waters. Of all these 
the most dangerous is the caribe, of which 
curious fish our author gives the following 
account :— 

‘A more important source of anxiety to the 
divers was several dangerous fish among the mul- 
titude struggling in the water, such as the ray-fish, 
whose tail is furnished with a sting three inches 
long, with which it inflicts a very painful wound ; 
electric eels, whose touch alone will paralyze in 
an instant the muscles of the strongest man; the 
payara, shaped somewhat like a sabre, and equally 
dangerous. The lower jaw of this last is furnished 
with a formidable pair of fangs, not unlike those of 
the rattlesnake ; with these it inflicts as smooth a 
gash as if cut with a razor; and, finally, the caribe, 
whose ravenous and bloodthirsty propensities have 
caused it to be likened to the cannibal tribe of 
Indians, once the terror of those regions, but now 
scattered over the towns and villages along the 
course of the Orinoco. Each time the nets were 
hauled on shore, half-a-score or more of these little 
pests were to be seen jumping in the crowd, their 
jaws wide open, tearing whatever came in their 
way, especially the meshes of the nets, which they 
soon rendered useless. Their sharp triangular teeth, 
arranged in the same manner as those of the shark, 
are so strong, that neither copper, steel, nor twine 
can withstand them. The sight of any red sub- 
stance, blood especially, seems to rouse their san- 
guinary appetite ; and as they usually go in swarms, 
it is extremely dangerous for man or beast to enter 
the water with even a scratch upon their bodies. 
Horses wounded with the spur are particularly 
exposed to their attacks; and so rapid is the work 
of destruction, that unless immediate assistance is 
rendered, the fish soon penetrates the abdomen of 
the animal, and speedily reduces it to a skeleton ; 
hence, doubtless, their appellation of mondonguero 
—tripe-eater. There are other varieties of the 
caribe in the rivers of the Llanos, but none so bold 
and bloodthirsty as this glutton of the waters. So 
abundant is this species in some rivers of the Apure, 
that it is a common saying among Llaneros, 
‘There is more caribe than water.’ Every feature 
of this miniature cannibal denotes the ferocity and 
sanguinary nature of its tastes. The piercing eye, 
surrounded by a bloody-looking ring, is expressive 
of its cruel and bloodthirsty disposition. Its under 
jaw, lined with a thick cartilaginous membrane, 
which adds greatly to its strength, protrudes con- 
siderably beyond the upper, giving, as does this 
formation of jaw to all animals possessing it, like- 
wise an expression of ferocity. Large spots of a 
brilliant orange hue cover a great portion of its 





body, especially the belly, fins and tail. Towards 
the back it is of a bluish ash colour, with a slight 
Ee intermediate spaces being 
of a pearly white, while the gill covers are tinged 
with red. The inhabitants being often compelled 
to swim across streams infested with them, enter- 
tain more fear of these little creatures than of that 
world-renowned monster, the crocodile. This last, 
although a formidable antagonist in the water, 
can be easily avoided, and even conquered in single 
combat by daring men, while the former, from their 
diminutive size and greater numbers, can do more 
mischief in a short time than a legion of croco- 
diles.” 

With such enemies in every stream, with 
the most poisonous snakes in every thicket, to 
say nothing of the jaguar and the panther, and, 
worst of all, with the malaria which is occa- 
sioned by the decomposition of vegetable matter 
in primeval forests and by the swamps left 
from a periodical inundation of five months, 
the wonder is how any human beings can exist 
in such a country: not that those who do sur- 
vive are the most hardy of their race. It is true 
that, unlike the Creoles, the Indians who 
wander over this region are not remarkable 
for their physical power; but, on the other 
hand, they possess wonderful ingenuity in those 
arts which are necessary to them for their sup- 
port. We must give one specimen of their skill 
in the use of their weapons: 

“ Accordingly, I went in search of the Indian 
boy, whom I found under a tree, seated like a toad 
on his haunches, skinning a porcupine he had just 
killed. At my approach he raised his head, and 
fixed on me his unmeaning eyes. When spoken to 
he only replied to all my questions with the mono- 
syllables si, no. After a little coaxing, and the 
promise of some fish-hooks, he followed me to the 
canoe without uttering a word more. We were not 
long in getting a chance to test the skill of my new 
acquaintance. As we approached the river banks, 
a large crocodile hove in sight, floating down the 
stream like a log of wood. Our position was most 
favourable to send an arrow rattling through his 
scales, and my young Nimrod lost no time in im- 
proving the opportunity. Stepping a few paces in 
advance, and bending gracefully over the precipice, 
he let fly at the reptile’s head his slender, yellow 
reed, por elevacion, viz., shooting the arrow up into 
the air at an angle of forty-five, which causes it to 
descend with great force upon the object, after 
describing the are of a circle, in the manner of a 
bomb-shell. Although the distance was fully three 
hundred paces, the arrow struck the mark with 
the precision of a rifle-ball. A violent plunge of the 
huge reptile was the first intimation that the trial 
had been successful, and a moment after I per- 
ceived the golden reed, now attached to him, skim- 
ming swiftly over the surface of the water. We 
hastened for the canoe, and immediately gave chase 
up the stream, as the crocodile had taken that 
direction. We were rapidly gaining upon him, 
when, alarmed at the sound of the paddles, he sunk 
in very deep water, as was indicated by the reed. 
This circumstance rendered it impossible to employ 
our harpoon. We tried in vain to start him; he 
stuck to the muddy bottom, whence neither pulls 
nor curses would move him. We hoped that in 
time he would come to the surface to breathe, and 
then we might strike him with a harpoon; but in 
this we were equally disappointed. After waiting 
for him for two hours, we gave him up, along with 
the arrow-head sticking in his own.” 

In the second series of these sketches, which 
is promised to the public, we trust that greater 
attention will be paid to the arrangement of 
the subject, and that the author will be equally 
entertaining, less discursive, and more exact. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Lost Footsteps: a Novel. By Joseph Verey. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Aw odd mixture of promise and disappoint- 
ment, of obvious good intentions and weak 
execution, of artistic outline and clumsy filling- 
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in, we have here a novel which as critics we 
are bound to view very differently from readers 
who read simply for amusement. Crude in the 
extreme, often wearisome, and from beginning 
to end unsatisfactory, ‘Lost Footsteps’ yet 
leaves behind it the notion that there is 
something in its writer (who is only, we believe, 
dabbling in light literature for the second time), 
which deserves to command attention. Like a 
big nugget in which there is a large proportion 
of dross to very little sterling metal, no finder 
would feel inclined to boast about it, and 
yet none ought to be foolish enough to throw 
it contemptuously away; while, like the first 
diamond found the other day at the Cape, it 
has another real and important value in the hope 
it gives that, however small the intrinsic worth 
may be, it is but the foretaste of better things 
to come. To say more than this in praise of 
the volumes before us would be misleading to 
our readers and unkind flattery to Mr. Verey: 
to say less would be to link him unjustly with 
the great crowd of contemporary tyros for whom 
even harsh criticism is too great a compliment. 

We should be sorry indeed even to “damn 
with faint praise” in this case. We can con- 
ceive no case where it would be clumsier criti- 
cism to interlace the condemnation and the 
praise together, or where justice more requires 
that they should be kept distinctly and care- 
fully apart. The author has honestly avowed 
and creditably succeeded in fulfilling his modest 
aim to produce “a work of fiction, without 
losing his self-respect, or lending his talent— 
such as it is—to the production of aught impure 
or debasing.” His story shows abundant innate 
marks of great industry and healthy common 
sense. To such an extent, indeed, do these 
two rare merits prevail that we are not at 
all sure his failure—for a failure we frankly 
tell him the novel is—consists principally in 
too much of them. His industry has pushed 
itself into the superlative degree of comparison 
and made itself almost synonymous with pe- 
dantry, and his common sense has expanded 
into a pool of sententious truisms, in which 
there is great risk of poor ordinary novel-read- 
ing mortals growing confused and _ irritated, 
till what was born to be a good novel will, like 
the Frenchman who was destined to be a hero 
yet died a grocer, undeservedly end its days 
not only as a tale that is told, but as a tale that 
is not read to its end. 

One is all the sorrier for this, both because 
the idea of the plot, though neither novel nor 
strong, is a good one, and because the author 
here and there shows himself capable of work- 
ing out the idea well. Reduced to its lowest 
terms it is simply the old sad story of hopeless 
married bondage on the one hand, and helpless 
single loneliness on the other. Elaborated as 
Mr. Verey elaborates it, it presents alternate 
proofs that he is a watchful observer of human 
nature and that his knowledge has been ac- 
quired not by the easy quickness of genius but 
by deliberate steady-going plodding. Neither 
Louise nor Adrian is the study of a finished 
artist; both are the obvious productions of an 
earnest art-student. Louise the coquette, laugh- 
ingly rejecting Adrian because he did not woo 
her with more despotic self-assertion,—Louise 
the unstable, “conscious of her own instability ” 
and seeking “ in the opposite sex not sentiment, 
but guidance,’—Louise the tyrant, fitted for 
“a fearless determined lover, who, instead of 
flattering and encouraging weaknesses which 
she knew perfectly well belonged to her charac- 
ter, would have unhesitatingly pointed them 
out toher,”— Louise the clever imperious beauty, 
piqued because a worthless roud “is so compla- 
cent, so thoroughly wrapped up in himself, and 
considers her of such slight consequence,” and 








bent on “ pricking that stony heart ” into matri- 
mony,—Louise the girl is a genuine child of 
nature, whatever might have to be said of her 
in the capacity of a child of grace. But with 
her marriage to Morel she casts off at once, 
not only her fascination (an act which would 
be excusable for its too common reality), but 
her very humanity. Her behaviour, her adven- 
tures, her sentiments, and all about her, from 
the altar to Finis, suddenly and utterly cease 
to impress one with reminders of flesh, blood, 
bones, and passions. As to the first three ele- 
ments, indeed, none, we are sure, would be 
readier to acknowledge than themselves, if they 
could speak, that their experiences are trans- 
cendentally remarkable in the extreme; and 
as to the last, all we will say is, that when 
Madame Morel achieved her victory over tempt- 
ation she gave proof of latent strength so ex- 





ceptional and so creditable that, in justice to 
herself no less than for the sake of others, the 
character which enveloped it ought to have | 
turned itself a very great deal more inside-out. | 
It was an excellent living Dean, we believe, | 
who first noticed the fact that few true Chris- 
tians have a thorough knowledge of Latin and 
Greek; but we doubt if cases are not still | 
rarer of girls as clever, as strong-minded, as 
original, as passionate, and with as many avail- 
able pretexts for self-excuse, as Adrian Hope’s 
true love, jumping clean over the bottomless 
pit without so much as a pause or an extra 
breath. Mr. Verey’s great and fundamental error 
in delineating Louise Morel is the same which 
pervades, more or less, all his troupe—not that 
they do things which humanity cannot be con- 
ceived to do, nor even that they do things against 
which abstract probability protests, but that 
what they do is absolutely irreconcilable with 
what they are—in one word, that they sin 
against the dramatic unities. An artist is free 
to choose for his hero, with equal chance of 
success, a puppet or an archangel, as his taste 
may lead him, but in no case must the one 
usurp the functions or ape the characteristics 
of the other. 
Nearly every persona dramatis in the story | 
would have done equally as well as the one we | 
have pitched upon for illustration. That they | 
have a perfect right, with all the rest of us, to 
do strikingly sensible things, nobody of course | 
would dispute; but then so had Balaam’s ass | 
to talk if he could ; or so would a new-born baby 
idiot have to set the Thames on fire. Our com- | 
plaint is, that in every-day life such miracles are | 
far too rare to warrant their being piled up in | 
an unsensational novel. It is treating readers | 
too much like babies to ask them to take interest | 
in a crowd of men and women of whom—apart | 
from casual rumours of what they do behind 
the scenes—one knows really nothing. Some- | 
times, indeed, Mr. Verey sins even more hei- 
nously ; for one or two of his portraits are not 
only unfamiliar, but unimaginable. His little 
children, for example! Has he ever seen or | 
heard of a boy of ten in his life—or how would 
he like to have one of his own?—who, on visit- 
ing a forgotten house, “‘sat down quite bewil- 
dered,” while “a strange feeling possessed him 
that the place had been familiar to him asa 
child”? Or a very little boy and a very little 
girl running away from a peep-show keeper, 
he “feeling almost like a knight of chivalry 
rescuing some fair distressed damsel from ruth- 
less enemies,” and she “ picking her way as 
lightly as though the very echo of her footsteps 
would bring immediate discovery,” and recall- 
ing “every moment some memory of their 
former life”—of no less than half a quarter of 
a century! We hope and trust Mr. Verey draws 
on imagination only: but then why draw for 
such a purpose at all? Precisely the same 





amount of labour which must have been ex- 
pended on such caricatures of Nature would 
have produced speaking portraits, which would. 
have on ample and solid substrata for what. 
me only flimsy structures built upon the. 
sand. 

To multiply examples of this, the author’s. 
weakest point, would, however, be waste of 
space. It is the skeleton in his literary closet, 
we assure him; it is a peril he can avoid with 
care, we feel sure. We should be sorry to delude 
him into the notion that it is his only one; but 
as critics who in all probability—and for his 
sake we may add, we hope—have read and 
studied a good many more novels, than he has, 
we call his attention to this particular blemish, 
as the commonest and the most seductive with 
which novel-writers are liable to do themselves 
incurable damage. Time and experience will 
cure him of other faults by themselves, even 


| of his extremely aggravated tendency to the 


deus ex machina, alias coincidence, alias bare- 
faced improbabilities, of which we can count 
no less than three within the first seventy pages, 
and at least thrice that number afterwards. 
Of the particular fault in question, we give him 
confident warning nothing but studious care 
will rid him. That he has strong points there. 
are indications here and there which are as 
unmistakable as they are sudden. We fancy 
he has, at least, a superficial acquaintance with 
Dutch life and with Art, which, by checking, 
his irritating tendency to puerile exaggerations, 
he might turn to good account. In Wolfe’s 
shadowy and unsatisfying outline there are 
stray touches which are hard to reconcile with 
incompetency to multiply and complete them.. 
In the Mynheer’s dream of his dead child there 
is higher art than poetry; there is pathetic and 
graceful prose. Lastly, nobody need wish to be 
able to write a terser, clearer, or more accurate 
description, scattered and fragmentary though 
it be, of a character recognizable all the civilized 
world over, and envied by half of it—the mam 
of the world, the Apollyon of silly women, the 
deity of the croquet-lawn, the pet of the sea- 
side, the 
Slight Sir Robert, with his watery smile 
And educated whisker, 

of Mr. Tennyson, the Guillaume Morel of ‘Lost 
Footsteps.’ 





Malbone: an Oldport Romance. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


By no means devoid of literary power, or defi- 
cient in the mental faculties most requisite for 
success in romantic art, Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson would have been more fortunate in 
his endeavour to entertain novel-readers had 
he, before setting to work, provided himself 
with a subject broad and robust enough for 
the novelist’s main purposes, and with a care- 
fully considered plan for telling his tale to the 
best possible effect. But instead of making these 
desirable preparations for an essay in prose 
fiction, he has committed the amateur’s ordinarp 
mistake of working, with inadequate materials. 
and no clear design, on an unsound basis. The 
framework of his performance is so slight that 
even to a critic familiar with the indiscretions 
of literary beginners it is surprising how a 
writer of Mr. Higginson’s intelligence could have 
failed to detect its flimsiness and insufficiency. 
By other defects we are led to doubt whether 
the author has ever examined critically half-a- 
score good novels with a view to discover the 
steps by which cunning weavers of fiction 
achieve their ends, Nothing is done through- 
out the narrative, that the reader is made to 
anticipate with either hope or fear; and though 
some of the characters are natural and agree- 
able, he never feels enough interest in them to 
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care what becomes of them, or to wish them 
to take any one course in preference to another. 
Hence notwithstanding several pieces of clever 
writing and many exhibitions of humour, the 
tale is tedious, and in all the parts as 
the melo-dramatic agonies of the last few chap- 
ters is calculated to sustain the equally preva- 
lent and erroneous notion that stories to be 
interesting must be more or less sensational. 
The scenes of the drama are for the most 
art laid at Oldport, a seaside town in the United 
Btates, where Aunt Jane—a whimsical, droll, 
amiable creature who makes light of the nume- 
rous bodily ills that afflict her, and possesses 
the art of losing sight of her own troubles in 
busying herself for other persons’ happiness— 
is entertaining a party of nephews and nieces, 
brothers and cousins, at Maxwell House, of which 
residence the narrator says, “I know no finer 
specimen of those large colonial dwellings in 
which the genius of Sir Christopher Wren 
bequeathed traditions of stateliness to our 
democratic days. Its central hall has a carved 
archway; most of the rooms have painted tiles 
and are wainscoted to the ceiling; the sashes 
are red cedar, the great staircase mahogany ; 
there are pilasters with delicate Corinthian 
capitals ; there are cherubs’ heads and wings 
that go astray and lose themselves in closets 
and behind glass doors; there are curling acan- 
thus-leaves that cluster over shelves and ledges, 
and there are those graceful shell-patterns which 
one often sees on old furniture, but rarely in 
houses. The high front door still retains its 
Tonic cornice ; and the western entrance, look- 
ing on the bay, is surmounted by carved fruit 
and flowers, and is crowned, as is the roof, with 
that fine apple in whose symbolic wealth the 
rich merchants of the last century delighted.” 
To this pleasant and imposing home the chief 
male character of the play, Philip Malbone, a 
gentleman of romantic temper and garniture, 
concerning whose “ self-poised, easy grace” and 
“ chestnut-brown eyes” something more than 
due mention is made, brings a tiny, dainty, 
selfish, brilliant fairy, whose most irresistible 
fascinations arise from “a certain wild, entan- 
gled look she wore, as of some untamed out-door 
thing, and a kind of pathetic lost sweetness 
in her voice.” Rescued by her cousin Philip’s 
timely intervention from the grasp of a young 
boatman to whom she had surrendered herself 
whilst the inmate of a Swiss boarding-school, 
this child of “ entangled looks” flirts with her 
preserver, dazzles the fashion of Oldport, sows 
distrust and anger between lovers of old stand- 
ing, marries a very rich merchant, old enough 
to be her grandfather,—not for the sake of his 
money, but for the advantageous control of a 
husband well advanced in years,—and bitterly 
repenting her folly in thus linking herself to a 
pompous, unrefined man, is devising schemes 
for reconciling herself to, or liberating herself 
from, the bonds of matrimonial subjection, when 
she puts out to sea in an open boat, is caught in 
a storm, and, by one of those coincidences which 
are matters of course in romantic literature, 
expires in the arms of the young Swiss boatman, 
Antoine Marval, who has scarcely regained the 
girl of his heart when the envious gale tears her 
from his embrace and lays her dead at his feet. 
Such is the tempestuous ending of a tale which, 
save at the close, is tranquillizing even to 
drowsiness. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLF. 

Three Household Poets, viz., Milton, Cowper, Burns. 
With an Introduction on Poetry and Song. By 
John Tomlinson. (Freeman.) 

Tx1s book comprises three critical compositions, 

two of which may be termed articles or essays, 


conversation between an indulgent father and his 
intelligent offspring. Consisting ofshort biographical 
notices, followed by discussions on style and cha- 
racter, they will be useful to those who wish, 
for the purposes of conversation, or for their own 
internal satisfaction, to “get up,” in a light, easy 
fashion, the poets of whom the author treats. In 
saying this we do not, of course, mean to pledge 
ourselves to every opinion expressed by Mr. Tom- 
linson; but those who would benefit by a poet’s 
creations cannot read him by deputy; and if any 
of Mr. Tomlinson’s views are erroneous, they will 
do little harm to those who intend afterwards to 
go to the fountain-head and judge for themselves. 
In the main, the author’s views seem to be sensible, 
and if they are not particularly original, it is no 
wonder ; for he travels over ground which is already 
well trodden. By no means poetical (?.e. creative) 
himself, he succeeds best in critical delineation, 
and disappoints us when he deals in original illus- 
tration. The dialogue between Cowper and “ my- 
self” (page 111, &c.) shows the justice of this dis- 
tinction; for while Cowper’s share, consisting of 
quotations from his poems, is easy, smooth, and 
true to Nature, as elsewhere described by the 
author, the author’s part, on the other hand, is 
stilted in its language, and strained and unim- 
pressive in its imagery. In his Introduction the 
author is justly severe on such modern compositions 
as form the répertoire of “ Ethiopian” melodists. 
He is not, however, an exclusive admirer of old 
poetry, as he accords the meed of praise to some 
even of our living writers. We regret to read, at 
page 24, that at the performance of the ancient 
and beautiful ‘‘Bore’s hed song,” at Oxford, a 
wooden effigy is now carried in procession, instead 
of the genuine snout of a deceased porker. Wecan 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe that such a pro- 
fanation exists. At any rate, it was not so a score 
of years ago. On Christmas Day, 1848, the solo 
verses of the ‘‘ Bore’s hed song” were executed 
with tuneful dignity by a well-known Fellow and 
tutor of Queen’s, who came to rapid promotion 
not long after, and ultimately took his seat on an 
archiepiscopal throne. An impromptu choir of 
Undergraduates and Bachelors sang the chorus— 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 

At the conclusion of the performance, both Dons 
and Undergraduates sat down to a sumptuous 
dinner, and on that occasion the ‘“‘bore’s hed” 
was certainly not made of wood. 


A Legend of Dundrum Castle, within the County of 
Dublin: being a Chronicle of the House of Bagod 
de la Rath. Done into English by Mrs. Faber. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

From an old manuscript found behind the tapestry 
in an ancient Anglo-Norman castle, and written by 
one Philippa Rochfort in the fourteenth century, 
this little family legend is supposed to come to us. 
It contains knights and abbesses, a Lady Geral- 
dine, a Spanish Don Amador, &c., and is written, 
not without elegance, in that curious modern- 
antique dialect in which ladies seem to delight :— 
“Tt was at Candlemas, in the year of grace 1300, 
that I, Philippa Rochfort, being an orphan, was 
brought by my kinsman, the Lord Robert Bagod 
de la Rath, to dwell with him in his Castle of 
Dundrum. The early days of mine orphanhood 
had been passed under the loving care of my father’s 
sister, that holy lady the Abbess of the Nunnery 
of S. Mary de Hogges. But despite her godly 
counsels and exhortations, mine heart was wayward 
and froward.” This, however, smacks more of the 
seventeenth century than the fourteenth; and as 
to what is meant by “done into English,” on the 
title-page, we find no clue; for in the body of the 
book we are supposed to read the MS. verbatim. 


Nineteenth Century, extracted from the Works of 
the most Remarkable Contemporaneous Poets and 
Prose Writers. With Biographical and Literary 
Memoirs. By M. P. Poitevin. (Asher & Co.) 

CoMPRISING passages from the works of no less 
than 140 French writers of the nineteenth century, 
this collection of ‘elegant extracts” has been 
made with proper regard for the reputation of the 





while the other takes the form of an imaginary 


numerous authors and due consideration for the 


A Selection of Readings in French Literature of the | P8® 


peculiar needs of young students. The book will 
be of service to teachers of children, and might he 
er used as a class-book in English 
schools. 


Cotton Culture and the South considered with 
Reference to Emigration. By F. W. Loring and 
C. F. Atkinson. (Boston, Williams & Co.) 

Some few months since Messrs. Loring and Atkin- 

son distributed widely amongst the planters of the 

South circulars, asking them to furnish information 

respecting the industrial state and commercial 

prospects of the districts mainly dependent on the- 
cultivation of cotton; and now the seekers for 
reliable intelligence publish in a closely-printed 
pamphlet the most intelligent and instructive of 
the replies which their inquiries evoked. The letters. 
vary in tone and statement on many particulars. 
which ordinary members of the American “ cotton 
interest ” might be expected to regard through the 
confusing lights of prejudice or passion. Some of 
them vituperate the nigger, others praise him:. 
hopefulness is the characteristic of several of the 
epistles ; whilst many of them come clearly from 
melancholy grumblers, who find a mournful satis- 
faction in exercising the proverbial privilege of 
agriculturists in every part of the world. But they 
all concur in saying that the great want of the 
South is labour—not labour of the servile quality, 
which the planters formerly bought at exorbitant. 
rates in a ruinous market, but the intelligent 
labour of “ men who work with their brain as well 
as with their hands,” and who are stimulated to 
work heartily by the knowledge that the results of 
their exertions will contribute to their own as well 
as their employers’ enrichment. Some of the reports 
give astounding cases of large crops raised on small. 
patches of land by peasant-farmers. For instance, 

a Correspondent writes from Texas,—“ A German 

lady, living a few miles from Sequin, whose name 

has escaped us, cultivated in her garden, with the. 
help of one or two little girls, one acre of cotton.. 

She has already picked 3,800 lb. of cotton seed, 

and expects to be able to pick 800 more, which, if 

it has been cleanly picked, will make three bales 
of lint cotton. If any one can beat that, we want. 
to hear from them. The extraordinary yield under 
consideration would seem to indicate that it has 
heretofore been the custom among cotton-growers 
to put in too much land, ¢.e. putting in more than 
they can cultivate. If such is the case, the predic- 
tion of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, made at a dinner in 
London, that the time was coming when the cotton 
crop of the South would be double what it ever- 
had been before the war, may be fulfilled as the 
large plantations yield to small farms, and hired,. 
uncertain labour gives place to the personal exer- 
tion of the planter.” The South has reason to be 
hopeful when the editor of this noteworthy piece 
of commercial literature is in a position to say, 

“The crop of 1868-9 has brought to the South a 

return of probably over 250,000,000 dollars, sur- 

passing even that from the great crop of 1859.” 


Erckmann-Chatrian—Le Juif Polonais: Drame, en 
aveis Actes et Cing Tableaux, (Paris, Hetzel &: 
Cie.) 

AN account of this drama which, at the popular 
little ThéAtre de Cluny, continues the run of suc- 
cess commenced by the ‘Sceptiques’ of M. Malle- 
fille and continued with the ‘ Inutiles’ of M. Cadol, 
has already appeared in the theatrical gossip of the 
Atheneum. ‘ Le Juif Polonais,’ of which a printed 
version now appears, is an adaptation of an early 
and more than half-forgotten story by the authors 
of ‘ Le Conscrit.’ It is a marvellous tale, wild as 
the most extravagant dream of Hoffman, and full 
of that idyllic grace which appertains to all the 
works of its authors. The scene in which Mathis 
the innkeeper, in a dream, betrays, under the sup- 
d influence of animal magnetism, the guilty 
knowledge he has so long suppressed, is as power- 
ful as anything in modern fiction. M. Larochelle- 
has accomplished very creditably the task of adapt- 
ation. The authors acknowledge their obligation 
to him in a dedication. 

We have on our table A System of Surgery, 
Theoretical and Practical, in, Treatises, and by 
Various Authors, edited by T. Holmes, Second 
Edition, in 5 vols., with Illustrations,—Vol. I., 
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General Pathology (Longmans). The first volume of 
a most important series, and cannot be too highly 
recommended to the student. New editions of The 
Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
translated by George Long (Bell & Daldy),— 
Memorials of Theophilus Trinal, Student, by 
Thomas T. Lynch (Chapman & Hall),—Speeches 
on Public Affairs of the Last Twenty Years, by the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. (Hotten),—Night- 
side, by William Johnston, M.P. (Ward & Lock). 
Also the following pamphlets: Zhe Church of 
Progress: a Report of the First Conference held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, May 20, 1869 (Kenny), 
—Three Sermons preached in Exeter Cathedral on 
the 7th, Sth and 9th Sundays after Trinity, by 
R. W. Barnes, M.A. (Rivingtons),—A Few Words 
on Reunion and the Coming Council at Rome, by 
Gerard F. Cobb, M.A. (Palmer),—TZhe Creation: 
a Lecture on Genesis I., II., delivered by W. 
Shelly (Broom),—Unionism ; with Remarks on the 
Report of the Commissioners on Trades’ Unions, by 
James Stirling (Glasgow, Maclehose),— The Present 
and Long-continued Stagnation of Trade: its Causes, 
Effects and Cure; being a Sequel to an Inquiry 
into the Commercial Position of Great Britain, 
&c., bya Manchester Man (Manchester, Heywood), 
—An Inquiry into the Causes of the Present Long- 
continued Depression in the Cotton Trade; with 
Suggestions for its Improvement, by a Cotton 
Manufacturer (Manchester, Heywood),—T7he His- 
tory of Political Economy taught by the History 
of the Freedom of Labour, to which is added an 
Account of the Negotiation of the Commercial Treaty 
between France and England, by Michel Chevalier, 
translated by William Bellingham (Effingham 
Wilson) ,—The Fall of the Sugar- Planters of Jamaica; 
with Remarks on their Agricultural Management 
and on the Labour Question in that Island (Triibner), 
—Anti-Darwinism, by the Rev. James M‘Cann, 
D.D., with Professor Huxley’s Reply (Glasgow, 
Bryce),—The New System of Astronomy; or, Is 
the Earth a Fixed Star or Planet? by Incognito 
{Spon),—The Realities of Medical Attendance on 
the Sick Children of the Poor in Large Towns, 
by T. P. Heslop, M.D. (Longmans),—and Fresh 
Meat Preservation, by John Gamgee (Hardwicke). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


<Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, trans, by Williams, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

rnes’s es and Incidents in the Life of St. Paul, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Beecher’s (H. W.) Plymouth Pulpit, Ist Series, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Boardman’s He that overcometh, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Bowman’s Chapters in the Life of Elsie Ellis, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in Words of One Syllable, sq. 3/6 cl. 
Credo, sm. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

De Pressensé’s Early Years of Christianity, 8vo. 12/ cl. 

Ellis’s Manual of Diseases of Children, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
fry’s Valuation( Metropolis) Act, 1869, with Notes, 12mo. 3/cl. swd. 
Harcourt and Madan’s Practical Chemistry, Part I. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
XKennedy’s La Plata, Brazil and Paraguay during the War, 5/ cl. 
Lankester’s Vegetable Physiology, illust. 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd, 
Littledale’s Commentary on the Song of Songs, 12mo. 7/ cl. 

Low’s (Lieut. C. R.) Tales of Old Ocean, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Mackintosh’s Scenery of England and Wales, cr. 8yo. 12/ cl. 
Millard’s Grammar of Elocution, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 

Morris’s Letters sent Home, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Munchausen (Baron), Adventures of, illust. by Doré, 4to. 10/6 el. 
Pitman’s Vestina’s Martyrdom, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Robinson Crusoe, by De Foe, royal 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Russell's Visit of Prince and Princess of Wales to the East, 21/ cl. 
Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, Vol. 10, 12mo. 3/€ roxburghe. 

Stone’s Town Councillor’s Manual, 12mo. 10/ cl. 

‘Tennyson, Concordance to, by Brightwell, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

‘Tyndall’s Natural Philosophy in Easy Lessons, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
‘Wessely’s English and French Pocket Dictionary, 2/ cl. limp. 
World of Wonders, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Wyatt's Reflections on the Formation of Armies, 8vo. 3/ swd. 














THE NEWTON-PASCAL FORGERIES. 


Tat mathematicians are not as other men are 
is a fact illustrated by certain good stories which 
will be familiar to most readers, and now this great 
Newton-Pascal hoax at Paris adds another to the 
series. A man of ordinary discernment would have 
seen from the first that he was the prey of a cunning 
falsifier, and would have acted accordingly ; but 
the eminent mathematician who has made himself 
80 conspicuous in the affair seems, so to speak, to 
have courted deception. Had he been less egotisti- 
cal, and had he told, when pressed so to do by his 
colleagues more than a year ago, where he obtained 
the documents, the trick would have been exposed, 
and he would not now be mortified by the thought 
that he has paid 150,000 francs for 20,000 sheets 
and scraps of waste paper. Why, moreover, did 
M. Chasles contend as vehemently for the authen- 
ticity of his documents as if he had himself seen 
them written by Pascal, Galileo, Copernicus, and 





all the rest of the illustrious company? and why 
did he declare more than once that they came into 
his hands from ‘une famille trés honorable” ? 
Why, too, did some five or six of his brother-Acade- 
micians support him, and protest against the ques- 
tionings and investigations made with a view to 
elicit the truth? Why, too, did an eminent F.RB.S., 
who had been “ favoured” with a sight of the 
manuscripts on his way through Paris, come home 
and state publicly that he had no doubt as to their 
authenticity ? M.Chasles has been called to account 
by Dumas and some other of his colleagues on the 
ground that his explanation is far from satisfactory; 
and the journalist who supported him through thick 
and thin, and with “‘esprit national,” now ‘“‘ ex- 
piates ” his error by confessing that he assisted in 
the arrest of the forger. This knave, whose name 
appears to be Lucas, knows no language but French, 
and is ignorant of mathematics and science. Who, 
then, wrote the hundreds of documents in Latin, 
Italian, and other languages, and those on different 
branches of science? It is suspected that a gang 
of forgers has been at work, under the direction of 
some arch-impostor with whom money was not 
the ruling motive. 








ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

In a work entitled ‘Vita di Giordano Bruno 
da Nola, scritta da Domenico Berti (Torino, 
Paravia; London, Molini & Green), Italy has put 
forth a handsome volume of more than 400 pages, 
devoted entirely to the life of Giordano Bruno. 
Such a literary event seems at first sight rather 
like a reproach to English literature, in which 
Bruno and his writings received but scant justice 
until Mr. Lewes came to the rescue and, in one of 
his most eloquent chapters, gave them their proper 
place. Though persecuted, and ultimately burnt at 
the stake in his own country, Bruno was, in his 
lifetime, an honoured guest in ours; and yet, in 
later days, England, the home of free thought, 
has done less than France, Germany, or even 
Ituly herself, for the memory and reputation of 
one of the most independent and original thinkers 
that ever fought to the bitter end against received 
opinions. In justice, however, to our modern 
explorers in the field of philosophical research, it 
ought to be observed that the works published 
during the present century by Wagner and Bar- 
tholmess have not unreasonably been thought to 
have exhausted the subject, and that we owe the 
volume named above to the discovery of entirely 
new material. 

Signor Berti’s work, though by no means without 
value in other respects as a supplement to existing 
biographies, is of special interest and importance 
on account of the very remarkable papers which 
it, for the first time, brings to light, and which 
must render it henceforward the standard life of 
its hero. These are nothing less than a series of 
twenty-seven documents, containing the official 
records of Bruno’s examination before the Inqui- 
sition at Venice, which resulted in his remission 
to Rome, where his tragic fate is a matter of history. 
He appears to have had a fairer trial before this 
much-execrated tribunal than Servetus had at 
Geneva, inasmuch as his judges were not publicly 
pledged to his condemnation. They afforded him 
ample opportunities, of which he in nowise neg- 
lected to avail himself, to give in his own words 
his own account of his life, writings, actions and 
opinions. 

The first document in the collection is the de- 
nunciation of Bruno by one Giovanni Mocenigo, 
for having asserted that the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation was a great blasphemy, that Christ was 
“un tristo,” &c. The second is but a continuation 
of the Catalogue of Bruno’s heresies and iniquities, 
and the third and fourth papers contain the official 
acknowledgment and attestation of the accusation, 
and the formal certificate of the arrest of the ac- 
cused. The two following commence’ the account 
of the trial with the examination of two witnesses: 
*‘ Joannes Baptista Ciottus, Senensis, librarius ad 
insigne Minerve, Venetiis,” (another Minerva 
Press!) and Giacomo Bertano, also a bookseller 


at Venice. They appear to have been somewhat | 





so little incriminates Bruno that his enemy Mocenigo 
comes forward again with fresh evidence(No.7). The 
remainder of the series is occupied almost entirely 
by the lengthy examination of Bruno himself, who 
with istic impetuosity, hardly waits to be 
questioned when first brought before his judges, 
but dashes off at once into a statement of his per- 
sonal history. Of this autobiography it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the interest, and its histori- 
cal value may be estimated from the fact that it 
shows that the birth of the philosopher took place 
in 1548, or two years before the earliest date as- 
signed to it by his biographers. 

To give an adequate résumé of Bruno’s phi- 
losophical and theological opinions, as detailed 
and explained by himself, would be foreign to our 
present purpose, which is simply to call the atten- 
tion of students to these most valuable documents, 
which, are printed in extenso and with commend- 
able accuracy. Signor Berti has, of course, made 
full use of them for the personal history of his 
unfortunate hero, but, with great disinterestedness, 
he has placed the material they contain for philo- 
sophical history at the disposal of all who are in- 
terested in the subject, while he himself announces 
his intention of publishing a further work in eluci- 
dation of Bruno’s philosophy. For this we look 
with interest, recommending in the meanwhile 
his present volume as a valuable contribution to a 
most important branch of literature. In typographi- 
cal execution satisfactory, it is in every respect a 
credit to the modern Italian press. 








CONDITION OF VESUVIUS, &c. 
Naples, Sept. 21, 1869. 

Your readers who sit at home at ease in Eng- 
land may feel surprised at times at our frequent 
reports of the state of Vesuvius. Our mountain 
is big with menace to the crowded population on 
its sides, or of warning as to what may be happen- 
ing at a distance. Thus the shocks which were 
noted towards the end of July were a species of 
electric telegrams, announcing earthquakes in the 
Basilicata and Calabria, happily harmless, except 
that they awakened considerable apprehension. 
They may, too, in the event of their being some- 
what stronger, as will sometimes happen, upset a 
town, cause the substantial walls of our own houses 
to rock, and send the inhabitants flying into the 
streets,—effects all of which we have witnessed, 
and more than once. Do not wonder, therefore, 
that seismographs report day and night what is 
going on beneath our formidable neighbour, and 
that we look sometimes out of our windows and 
speculate as to what may be the indications of 
any increased volume of smoke. If your chimneys 
smoke violently, the neighbours are alarmed, and 


‘you send for the fire-engines; if our monster 


chimney sends forth an unusually large column of 
smoke, and, what is more, if we feel the ground 
somewhat unsteady beneath us, not a house or 
two, but a whole district is menaced. So Vesuvius 
must be always a subject of great local interest to 
us, and frequent reports of its health may be ex- 
pected. Ido not mean to say that at present it 
is in an alarming state, but Prof. Palmieri, a few 
days since, issued the following bulletin, which 
may have some interest even at a distance: “ The 
continual shocks registered by the seismograph in 
the Observatory of Vesuvius, from the 3rd to the 
25th of August, warned us of the earthquakes, 
which were felt in Calabria and in the Basilicata 
on the 23rd and 26th of the same month, the last 
of which was sensibly felt also in Naples. After 
the 26th of August the seismograph remained quiet, 
despite certain sinister prophecies of disasters on 
the 13th inst. On the 16th inst. the apparatus was 
again awakened, and registered two shocks—one 
at ten, and two minutes before midday, and the 
other seven minutes after midday—the first being 
undulatory, the second perpendicular. If these 
shocks are not followed by others at brief intervals, 
they will have been no indications of fresh earth- 
quakes. Vesuvius preserves a residuum of eruptive 
activity, as is shown not only by the smoke, which 
at times is copious, but by the abundant sublimates 
which are observable on the north side of the little 
cone which was the source of the last conflagration, 


unwilling witnesses. At any rate, their testimony | and also by the fire which, especially at night, is 
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seen within the fissures of the old lava.” It would 
require sharp eyes, however, to penetrate the mass 
of cloud in which the mountain is now shrouded, 
and tell of its doings, though, thanks to the pro- 

ss of science, Prof. Palmieri can sit in his sanc- 
tum sanctorum at the top of the University, and 
note every subterraneous movement. 

After a fortnight of splendid weather, nearly 
as hot as any we have had this past summer, our 
equinoctials are beginning to blow. At this moment 
a violent south-wester is sweeping over the Bay 
and rocking our houses. Alas for the olives! they 
will not receive much harm, for the crop is unusually 
scanty, and in many grounds the harvest is nearly 
completed—a fact which at this season of the year 
is scarcely remembered to have happened before. 
In short, oil is a failure, but let every one lay in 
a good stock of wine of this vintage, which in 
quantity and quality is first-rate. 

I have spoken in a former letter, I believe, of 
important works in course of execution at the 
Lake Avernus, with a view to the improvement of 
the sanitary conditions of the neighbourhood. Prof. 
Costa, who has lately been making somezoologicalex- 
cursions, near Pozzuoli, reports as follows :—‘‘ That 
whilst the works were going on for the construction 
of the embankment, that portion of it already 
formed was becoming useless, as within the inclo- 
sure the decomposition of aquatic plants, the 
origin of the miasma so often complained of, was 
increasing to a formidable extent. On some spots 
also much soil has been introduced, accompanied 
by a florid vegetation of plants not aquatic, so 
that one can walk on them almost without wetting 
the feet. These facts show that insufficient atten- 
tion is given to the local conditions of the site of 
operations; and if they are continued in this way 
it will be found that after their completion and the 
expenditure of many thousands of lire the lake will 
be not less poisonous than before.” 

I shall conclude my gleanings with a notice of 
the approaching publication of a work which will 
awaken European interest—the ‘Codex Diploma- 
ticus Cavensis.’ It is a precious collection of his- 
torical documents, which will throw no little light 
on the history of the Lombards in the Principalities 
of Salerno, Amalfi, Sorrento and Capua. Padre 
Morcaldi, the Prior of Cava, the unwearied student 
of the monuments of that neighbourhood, assisted 
especially by Dr. Silvano de Stefano and Dr. 
Mauro le Schiano, has now nearly terminated this 
important work. H. W. 





NEW ROUTE TO CHAMOUNI, &c. 
Chamouni, Sept. 11, 1869. 

THE ‘‘ new route” to Chamouni, from the valley 
of the Rhone, is well worth the ten hours (with 
halts) required to walk it, and the ten or twenty 
minutes I shall crave to describe it. The majority 
of ordinary tourists take the diligence from Geneva 
to Chamouni, by which plan they indeed save time 
and toil, but miss some very fine scenery. Wiser 
people sail down the lake of Geneva, take the rail 
to Martigny, and then walk to Chamouni, either 
by the Col de Balme—that is about twenty miles 
—or over the much-frequented pass of the Téte 
Noire. One or other of these courses has been 
travelled by the vast number of tourists who have 
hitherto annually resorted to the Valley of Cha- 
mouni. 

Recently, however, what is termed “the new 
route, by the pass of Salvent ” has been chosen by 
a few pedestrians, and by myself amongst the few, 
some days ago. This pass is so picturesque, and in 
some parts so superior to that of the Téte Noire, 
that I shall be doing a service, perhaps, to future 
tourists in this direction if I note a few particulars 
concerning it. 

Stopping at the little station at Vernayaz, near 
the cascade of Sallenches, three miles short. of 
Martigny, you see before you a narrow gorge, the 
rocks or mountains on each side of which are of 
considerable height. Soon you arrive at a zig-zag 
path, which winds up one of the mountain heights, 
and this you follow until you reach the summit- 
ridge. Occasionally pausing to recover breath, you 
look backward to the opposite side of the valley, 
and behold the Dent de Morcles in its entire mag- 
nitude, and in its sterile height of 9,513 feet above 





the sea; and you at once understand how, from 
its dominating position, it forms so good a mountain 
observatory. A good view may be gained from 
beneath its topmost crags. 

Pushing on, in about an hour and a half from 
your starting-place, you arrive at the primitive 
and filthy village of Salvent, where there is, of 
course, a church, an inn, and a cretin or two, all 
equally forbidding. But after leaving church, cretins 
and inn in their collective dirt and deformity, you 
begin to discover the very fine scenery which makes 
this walk so attractive. Here you partly look, 
by a deep narrow cleft, into the gorge through 
which the Eau Noire flows down the valley of the 
Trient to that of the Rhone; and you see that your 
walk, in fact, lies at a high elevation along the 
nearest and best path than can be made to skirt 
this gorge. Not straight is this path, but a continual 
zig-zag, which carries you through forest and rocky 
waste until you arrive at the principal natural 
marvel of this route, namely, a bold and lofty 
waterfall, of extraordinary length of course, and 
most picturesquely situated. A stone bridge spans 
it at a dizzy height above the river, and over this 
bridge your path proceeds. There is no waterfall 
in this district to compare with it in romantic sur- 
roundings, and the scene might well remind the 
author of Murray’s Handbook (1816) of the much- 
admired Pantenbriicke in the Linth Thal. Here I 
spent half an hour in contemplation and admiration. 
Of course the natives are building a chalet at the 
bridge, to afford wine and other refreshments, and 
the next thing will be a tax of half a franc for 
looking at the upper fall inside a plank screen, 
which will shut out the unpaying wayfarers. 

The onward walk for an hour or so after passing 
this bridge is really fine, though, the onward being 
always the upward, some pedestrians may pant for 
breath. At and towards the summit level of this 
course you obtain a striking glimpse into the depths 
of the profound gorge, and behold, far below you, 
the miscalled stream of the Eau Noire, which is, 
in fact, as bright and clear and sparkling as such 
@ mountain-born stream should ever be. This 
glimpse brought to my recollection the similar 
view from the summit of the Schyn Pass, near 
Tusis, although the cloven rocks in the latter are 
more singular and imposing. 

After passing two wretched villages, named 
Trinquent and Finhaut,—both of which, however, 
are slowly waking up from the silent dreams of 
impoverished ages to the advantage of begging 
from tourists or selling them refreshments,—you 
arrive at a path which conducts you to a view, on 
the opposite side of the gorge, of the familiar hotel of 
the Téte Noire, and from this point you can discern 
that you will soon wind down to the stream and 
join the ordinary Téte Noire route on the other 
side. This, in fact, you really do at a place named 
Chatelard, where there is a new inn, the ‘‘ Hotel 
Royal,” and where I arrived in time to stop a fight 
between two drunken muleteers, and to receive, 
instead of thanks, a smart blow and a loud growl— 
the usual reward of those who would make peace 
between pugnacious fools. Perhaps, however, I 
myself was the greatest fool for interfering in the 
matter of a manual combat which did not concern 
me. Neither of the brutes could have been hurt, 
at least in the head. 

The distinguishing advantage of this walk is not 
only the scenery of the gorge itself and of the afore- 
named waterfall, but likewise a much earlier glimpse 
of Mont Blanc than you get from the Téte Noire 
route. In the former course you see it partly, but 
finely, before you descend to the river, and while you 
are opposite to the Téte Noire Hotel. In the latter 
course you only first command Mont Blaxc from 
near Argentitre, that is, at about two hours from 
Chamouni. The principal disadvantage of the route 
is its greater length—amounting to about one hour 
and a quarter in time of walking,—and its long 
uphill windings demanding more pith and breath 
than on the other side. But I have no doubt that 
it will speedily become a favourite route for pedes- 
trians, who will find that they can easily walk 
it in ten hours, inclusive of halts, or perhaps in nine 
if they walk briskly. Of course, it would be easier 
if taken the reverse way, viz., from Chamouni, 
because a great part of it would be a descent; but 





the pedestrian would lose the forward view of 
Mont Blanc. 

I approached Chamouni at sunset, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the after-glow in full splendour 
on the dome of Mont Blanc. A final division made 
by a dark cloud between the summit dome and the 
prominence named Bosse du Dromédaire, caused 
the singular appearance of a double rose of pink 
light on those lofty snow-tracts,—an appearance I 
never before witnessed. It seemed as if one beau- 
tiful snow-rose bloomed immediately under the 
other, both opening with inexpressibly rich colours, 
and then both fading simultaneously. In the mind 
of a poet, these two mountain roses would bloom 
for evermore. 

I ascertained from the chief guide’s register that 
the Great Mountain, up to the 10th of September, 
had been ascended twenty-seven times this season. 
Amongst the names of the climbers, I perceived 
that of an English lady, who went up with guide 
and porter, and with no other attendant, so far as 
the chief guide knew. Amongst the climbers may 
also be mentioned two English lads, respectively 
of the ages of fifteen and sixteen (or seventeen). 
The recent twenty-seventh ascent raised the total 
number of ascents recorded to 432. We may there- 
fore fairly anticipate in due time the 500th ascent 
of this monarch of European mountains. It is very 
curious to note how little is now thought of an 
expedition which, in De Saussure’s time, was 
accounted one of the most terrible and arduous 
of mountain adventures. If not now an every-day 
affair, it is, at all events, an every week expedition 
during fine summer weather; and if the men below 
did not fire a cannon or two to announce the safe 
return of the climbing parties, scarcely anybody in 
Chamouni besides the guides would be aware of the 
accomplished fact, which seems so noteworthy to 
the adventurers and so ordinary to all besides 
themselves. 

I was very sorry to have missed, by one day 
only, meeting with two English ladies, whose 
powers of climbing I well know, and who have 
recently been attempting to ascend the Aiguille 
Verte, one of the highest and most formid- 
able of the peaks rising from the upper basin of 
the Mer de Glace to the height of about 13,500 
feet above the sea-level. This, as you probably 
know, was first conquered by Mr. Whymper in 
1865, and subsequently by Mr. Kennedy and party, 
though it had previously been regarded as inac- 
cessible. I hear, from the best authority, that my 
two lady-friends got up to within three hours of 
the summit, and were then obliged to descend for: 
lack of daylight. The guide, whom I had formerly 
met in their company, declared that the said ladies 
had astonished his confraternity by their remark- 
able pedestrian attainments. I looked long at the 
Aiguille Verte from a good point of view, and I 
could hardly conceive of any lady attempting it. 
The ascent is said to be more difficult than that of 
Mont Blanc; as, indeed, any spectator who knows. 
anything of climbing would infer. A close and 
careful inspection of this sharp, spire-like Aiguille 
shows that the ascent can only be conveniently 
made by somehow getting into and up a large 
couloir which runs up the aréte connecting 
the Verte with Les Droites. The rest of the 
way lies over very steep, but broken rocks, up to 
the higher parts covered with snow, which lead to 
the top of the peak. I should liken it to a snowy 
Salisbury Cathedral spire, a dozen or two times 
prolonged. As it demanded about twelve hours 
up and down from Mr. Whymper, it is impossible 
that any ladies could possibly mount it and return 
within one September day. The same bold damsels, 
however, may again attempt it next July. 

As respects female Alpine adventures, I think 
the term “ weaker sex” must now be abandoned. 
The ladies above adverted to have this summer 
done the Adler Pass, as also did another lady, who 
herself narrated her traveller’s tale to me. This 
laborious pass connects the valleys of Zermatt and 
Saas, and leads to a summit ridge of 12,461 feet 
in height above the sea. It has a formidable ice- 
slope, and demands both care and courage. Yet I 
see nothing in it really impracticable for such ladies 
as I am alluding to, although some men have found 
it toilsome and exhausting. 
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Miss, or Mrs. F., too, of Brighton, was amongs' 
the mountain climbers of Mont Blanc this 
summer, while Miss Walker, whose name is 
80 appropriate, is reported to have astonished the 
guides in the Engadine with her ascending ability. 
All the mountaineering ladies I have seen are 
little in stature and light in weight, so that having 
comparatively next to nothing to carry they can 
rapidly pass and readily surpass the ponderous 
masses of male humanity who bestride martyred 
mules, or repose on carriage cushions. When a 
Ladies’ Alpine Club is formed, an event which, I 
have no doubt, will soon take place, we shall 
know the strong-footed females who at present 
blush unknown in lofty obscurity, and waste their 
sweetness on the mountain air. 

Certainly to meet with them, elate in their 
climbing triumphs, is always a pleasure, and if they 
are too plainly conscious of their superior agility, 
is not a juvenile mountaineering male commonly 
also a vain fellow? But there are also walking and 
talking ladies, who take long and laborious passes 
en route, without attempting peaks or going in for 
high Alpine honours. One of these I had heard of, 
but never expected to meet. Yet meet her I lately 
did in curious circumstances. While at Macugnaga 
one very hot morning I took to moralizing in the 
strange old churchyard at the foot of the Moro 
pass, over a skull which a wrinkled sexton of 
nearly a century old had thrown up from a newly- 
dug grave. Hamlet like, I was soliloquizing with 
this skull in my hand, when the hot meridian 
stillness was suddenly broken by a shrill female 
voice, exclaiming ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes, I told you so. 
I did indeed, yes, yes, yes.” Startled from my 
reverie, I looked up and beheld an elderly little 
English lady, suitably attired for the mountains, 
descending from the Moro pass, followed by a big 
guide and her limping young English valet. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, yes, I told you so,” repeated the dame to her 
English valet, who had evidently had more than 
‘enough of a mountain pass. In the evening I 
found that I was right in identifying the lady as 
the well-known Miss ——. Ingratiating myself 
with her valet, I found that he had suffered severely 
from his seven hours’ walk over the Moro. He 
assured me that every bone in his body ached and 
was sore, and that he had never been so shaken in 
his life. Moreover, he seriously feared he was now 
unfitted for any genteel situation. He had not, he 
confessed, looked at the grand view of Monte 
Rosa; he was so bothered with the snow at the 
top of the pass and the slippery rocks all the way 
down that even if his wages were doubled or 
trebled he should hardly be recompensed for his 
unexpected sufferings. When closely pressed with 
questions he admitted that he had four or five 
times fallen in an indecorous posture, while de- 
scending the biggest and most slippery stones, 
which he ded as only fit for a mountain 
Blondin. His ‘‘ Missus” was mad after mountains, 
and one year had nearly killed her two young 
nieces with walking,—but then she was so little, 
&c. For himself, he couldn’t abide “them 
passes,” and his boots were cut to pieces. I hap- 
pened to see a neat, small box near him, and 
thinking this might contain curiosities I begged 
permission to open it. ‘‘Oh,” said the valet, “it 
is only a set of blacking brushes and good London 
blacking.” Some slovenly people had their boots 
greased, but he and “‘ Missus” always liked a 
good polish. When, in answer to his anxious 
inquiry I assured him there were no more passes 
between Macugnaga and Stresa, on Lago Mag- 
giore, to which place his mistress was going, his 
lugubrious face brightened, and when two days after- 
wards he descended in my presence from a voiture 
at an inn halfway down the Val Anzasca, with 
his active little lady, he was radiant with delight, 
though, as he confessed, he was still rather sore 
in every bone in his body. The fact is, the poor 
young valet had been completely unprepared for 
this kind of work, and like John Gilpin of old— 

He little thought when he set out 
Of running such a rig. 

Returning to Chamouni, let me just add, that 
there are two or three short excursions which, 
though not often taken, are extremely fine and are 
open to all moderate walkers. One of these is the 








three or four hours’ walk up to the Pierre Pointue, 
forming the first stage of the ascent of Mont Blanc. 
In this walk you skirt the grand Glacier des 
Bossons, and see the ice pyramids to particular 
advantage. Indeed, with little trouble and toil 
you have a favourable view of a great glacier 
without once putting foot upon it. Any lady may 
take this walk, or be carried upon a chaise-d- 
porteur, and there is a chalet inn at the Pierre 
Pointue itself, where you may get an omelette or 
cutlet and wine. Just above the inn the view 
of the ice is striking and novel to visitors who 
know nothing of glaciers, while the backward 
mountain view over Savoy is grand. I walked 
away from Chamouni by the old Téte Noire pass, 
on a streaming wet day, without umbrella or 
waterproof, and in a few hours became an ambu- 
lant cascade. I think some parts of the pass are 
much improved by such weather, and the cascade 
of the Barberine in particular was unusually 
and furiously animated. 

On arriving at Martigny I met with a pedestrian, 
who had come from the Val de Bagnes. I tried to 
pass away the evening by inducing my only com- 
panion to converse. He seemed reluctant, but at 
length we hit upon a subject on which he became 
eloquent, viz., the art and cost of provisioning the 
hotels at Chamouni. Supposing him to be in 
the provision or hotel-keeping line, as he made so 
effective an appeal in justification of high charges 
and long bills, I said little on the matter, only 
suggesting that Macugnaga might, on his plea, be 
as dear as Chamouni, while, in truth, at the former 
place the bills are very moderate. At breakfast 
the next morning my companion let fall a word or 
two on Art; and lo! I had been listening to a 
lecture on fish, flesh and fowl, cost and cooking, 
from no other than Gabriel Loppé, the clever 
painter of the grand picture of Mont Blanc, exhi- 
bited in our last Great Exhibition! No doubt it 
was my woe-begone appearance which had misled 
the painter, and had suggested to his mind my 
need of fish, flesh and fowl rather than any dis- 
course on high Art. M. Loppé had taken a sketch 
of the fine Glacier du Mont Durand, and doubtless, 
in due time, will paint an appropriate picture of 
the same. If he had wounded my susceptibilities 
in selecting the subject of provisions for an hour’s 
conversation, I am afraid the hotel-keeper wounded 
his the next morning by asking to look at some of 
the photographs he had been taking! Certainly this 
was artistic, if not poetical justice! The withering 
scorn concentrated in M. Loppé’s look at the hotel- 
keeper could only have been conveyed by a touch 
of high Art, and was far beyond mere pho- 
tography. His only audible words were, ‘‘I am 
not a mechanic.” J.R.L 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Mr. Mill’s work on ‘The Subjection of Women’ 
is reported to have a wide circulation in Russia. 
A Woman’s Rights Convention at St. Petersburg 
is talked of, and Mr. Mill, who has expressed sym- 
pathy with the movement, is to be invited. The 
Czar has given no intimation of disapproval, and 
a public meeting has been held on the subject. In 
Berlin a married lady is practising as a dentist, 
having obtained a diploma from the Dentist College 
in Philadelphia. 

From Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, we are led to 
expect a new novel, ‘The Garstangs of Garstang 
Grange,’ to be published by Messrs. Smith & Elder ; 
which firm will introduce to the public a new writer 
of fiction in the author of a Gascon story, the sub- 
ject of which is the Hétel du Petit St.-Jean. Mr. 
Arthur Patterson’s new work, ‘ The Magyars, their 
Country and its Institutions,’ Mr. Robert Brown’s 
‘ Life of a Naturalist in Greenland,’ Mr. N 
Baillie’s Continuation of his Digest! of Moohum- 
mudan Law,’ and a work on Modern Russia, by 
Dr. Eckhardt, are among Messrs. Smith & Elder’s 
other announcements. 

Mr. H. B. Wheatley promises to add to the 
pleasant illustrations of topography, in a forth- 
coming work, ‘Rambles round about Piccadilly 
and Pall Mall.’ 

The Library of the Society of Antiquaries was 
re-opened yesterday, October 1. 





Mr. W. Kinglake is in the Crimea, collecting 
materials for the continuation of his History of 
the War. It is reported that he has been “ tele- 
grammed ” to return, in order to give his evidence 
touching election matters at Bridgewater. 


It is stated from India that a collection is being 
made of correspondence of the late Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and of reminiscences of him, with the 
view to publish a memoir. 


The Abbé Murel has just published his ‘Contem- 
porary Religious Art.’ 

‘The World and Primitive Man according to 
the Bible’ is the title of a new French work by 
Monsignore Meignan. 


Mr. Eastwick, M.P. has returned to England, 
after a satisfactory interview with the President of 
Venezuela, We hope he brings with him notes for 
a new book. 


The Japanese novelist Kiong te Bakin has 
finished a novel which he began nearly forty years 
ago; but then it is in a hundred and gix volumes. 
The romance readers in Japan will have a “nice 
book ” for the long evenings of several long winters. 


Trevisa’s fourteenth-century translation of the 
great cyclopedia of the Middle Ages, ‘ Bartho- 
lomzus de Glanvilla de Proprietatibus Rerum,’ is 
to be re-edited from the MSS., by Mr. Edward B. 
Peacock, for the Early-English Text Society. Mr. 
Peacock proposes to devote two or three years to 
the task, and to follow up the quaint notions and 
superstitions set down in the book to their sources,— 
Aristotle, Pliny, Vincent de Beauvais, &c. We 
commend to Mr. Peacock’s notice the MS. of Tre- 
visa in the Cambridge University Library, which, 
though far less handsome than Mr. Corser’s and 
the other MSS. in the British Museum, is in a 
rough, informal handwriting, not that of a pro- 
fessed scribe, and has been corrected, in part at 
least, so that it may turn out to be of more worth 
than the other professed scribes’ MSS.; though the 
readings we noticed in a hasty examination of this 
MS. were not of special excellence, and had not 
the es and the strong dialectical forms that so 
pleased Mr. Richard Morris in the MS. Cotton, 
Tiberius, Dvii., of Trevisa’s ‘ Higden.’ 

Mr. J. R. Seeley, Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Latin at University 
College, London, has been appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Modern History at Cambridge, rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Canon Kingsley. Mr. 
Seeley was Senior Chancellor’s Medallist in 1857, 
and bracketed with three others at the head of the 
first class in the Classical Tripos. He is the reputed 
author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ 


The ‘‘ Byron scandal” has got into the Brighton 
pulpit. Mr. Purchase (says a Correspondent), at his 
chapel at Brighton, on Sunday evening, September 
the 12th, in his olla podrida of a sermon, or, more 
properly speaking, lecture, made a quotation from 
the poet, and wound up the extract by informing 
the hearers that he (Byron) was “ infamously 
maligned.” 


In addition to what has already been recorded 
of the merits of the late General Perronet Thomp- 
son, we must duly notice his authorship of pam- 
phlets on musical and mathematical subjects. 
General Thompson, says ‘‘an old reader,” invented 
a musical scale, which he called the enharmonic, 
and adapted a guitar to it. By aid of three or four 
subsidiary propositions, he tried to demonstrate 
Euclid’s axiom as to the meeting of lines within 
parallels, which has been a bone of contention to 
so many mathematicians. Both these publications 
showed much ingenuity and reasoning power. 


Mr. Sydney Dobell is still unable to leave his 
bed, so severe was the accident which befell him 
on Minchinhampton Common seven weeks ago. 
He was then thrown from a young mare he was 
riding. The animal fell backwards on the ground, 
and then rolled on to his rider. Mr. Dobell had 
been previously shaken by falling into the tunnel 
at Pozzuoli. 


By the recent death of Sir Charles Rushout, 
Bart. (originally Cockerell), one of the descendants 
of Samuel Pepys’s sister has passed away. The 
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baronetcy was conferred on his father, Sir Charles | 
Cockerell, for services in India, the record of which | 
in history does honour to a name which disappeared 
when Sir Charles married the Hon. Harriett Rush- 
out, daughter of Lord Northwick. 

There are now four Jewish baronets—Sir Moses 
Montefiore, Sir Anthony Rothschild, Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, and Sir David Salomons. These four 
baronets have no direct male heirs. 


Is it because history repeats itself that there is 
again a delay in the building works at Burlington 
House? Last year the best part of the season was 
wasted, and everybody was kept waiting for 
somebody’s decision which might have been given 
months earlier. This year not a stroke of work has 
been done since the end of July, and again the 
best part of the season is wasted. The contractor 
who laid the foundations, and built the house up 
to the level of the ground floor is, it appears, not | 
to finish his work, for some other contractor is to | 
build the superstructure: hence there is aggrava- 
tion of delay. Who is responsible for this delay?) 
There was sothing like it in the building operations 
of the Royal Academy; but then, their operations 
were in their own hands, and they could spur on 
builder and architects as fast as they pleased. It 
is not so with the learned Societies, which are wait- 
ing with more or less of present inconvenience the 
completion of their new quarters around the Bur- 
lington quadrangle. 

It is proposed to hold a Congress in Manchester 
early in November, for the furtherance of compul- 
sory National Education. With regard to parents 
who are unable to pay for the “schooling ” of their 
children, it is suggested that the funds should be 
supplied from the poor or borough rates, according 
to circumstances, 

It is lucky Garter King-at-Arms is dead, and 
the prerogatives of his College moribund. In the 
New Meat-Market in Smithfield the ironmonger 
who has supplied the decorated railings, not know- 
ing what to do with the famous t+ of Sir William 
Walworth (?) in the first quarter of the City arms, 
as it destroyed the uniformity of the other quarters, 
has stuck it on the top of the shield as a crest! 
Time was when the Earl Marshal and his deputies 
would have sent the ironmonger to gaol and 
smashed all the spurious heraldry. 

As the semicircular area in front of St. Paul’s i8 
now accessible, a strange sight may be seen there 
and one not creditable to the Chapter authorities 
of the Cathedral. It is the neglected statue of their 
patronesé, Queen Anne, now in a most filthy con- 
dition. The statuary is broken, the railings dilapi- 
dated, and potsherds and filth are spread over the 
base. Such a thing can hardly be seen in a decayed 
city of Italy. 

Among the clubs now under renovation or repair 
are the Atheneum, United Service, Reform, 
Wyndham, and Gresham. The many new clubs 
still afford places of refuge during the dead season. 
The chief improvements are those in progress at 
the Reform Club. 

“Paris or London?” was the stranger’s reflec- 
tion on Saturday as he viewed the metropolis under 
a blue and tolerably clear sky, the smoke being 
kept under by the Smoke Act, and because winter 
fires are not yet lighted. There was a glorious 
sight from the river of the metropolitan buildings ; 
and the Palace of Westminster showed some 
curious effects of light and shade, half of its towers 
being in the dark shadow of the others. There have 
been several fine prospects of our monuments last 
summer and this; but we still want the smoke kept 
down. Other chimneys should be removed besides 
those of gasworks—say potteries. 

That the Norwegians are enterprising fishermen 
is well known. During the past summer they sent 





a small sloop from Hammerfest, up through the | Gallery, 


Waigatz Straits, and along the coast of Siberia to 
the Gulf of Obi, fishing by the way, and with 
marked success; 238 walruses, 30 large seals and 
3 white bears having been caught and killed. This 
result, in waters hitherto considered inaccessible for 
small craft, has led to the formation of a company 
which is to trade from Hammerfest to the Gulf, 
and send steamers up the Obi. 





There are some curious results of the overland 
transit through Egypt. We naturally suppose that 
Englishmen resort to the far East by that route, 
but we do not see the natural consequence that 
the populations on this side of Egypt profit by the 
route. This they have now done for some years, 80 
that in India, China and Japan, Greeks, Syrians, 
Maltese and Armenians are to be found as far off 
as Shanghai and Yokohama. Some few are mer- 
chants, but a great proportion are loafers and bad 
characters, the Suez Canal furnishing a fair con- 
tingent. When the Canal is opened a larger influx 
of ‘mean whites ” may be expected in the cities of 
the East, increasing the dangerous populations. 


The increasing attention which is being paid to 
the tribes on our Assamese and Tibetan frontier, 
on account of the efforts to penetrate to China, is 
producing its fruits in a better knowledge of the 
language and the people. Mr. Cooper, one of these 
travellers, is now abiding in Upper Assam, near 
the Abor country, studying the Abor language, 
by the help of the missionaries,—useful pioneers in 
this work of the civilization of India. This Abor 
language appears to be in transition between the 
Tibetan and Assamese group, and has some affini- 
ties with the Georgian of the Caucasus. 


The Mohammedan College at Calcutta was re- 
duced, to the great despair of Orientalists, because 
it was said to be of no use but to teach foreign 
languages, Arabic and Persian, and to breed up 
fanatics and conspirators. The number of Mussul- 
mans in the employment of the Bengal Government 
has now so much fallen off as to have led to a 
remonstrance, and the appointment of a committee 
to inquire into the causes of the decay of the 
College. 


As a companion to the spread of female educa- 
tion in India, we may report the decrease of monkey 
worship. It is considered ominous that Jugganath 
is this year left like a broken-down bullock-cart in 
the Grand Trunk Road near Calcutta, for want of 
willing hands to move his car; but the people in 
the south are stated to have struck against the 
sacred monkeys. It is rudely observed that this 
modern desire of the natives to deport monkeys 
from their towns and villages is rather a severe 
commentary on the anxiety of Europeans to claim 
origin from the monkey tribe. As there is more 
room for them here, perhaps the monkeys may 
come back to the homes of their ancestors. 


Another romance of the Godfrey-of-Bulloigne, 
or Knight-of-the-Swan cycle, has lately been pub- 
lished by M. C. Hippeau, in his series of French 
Poets of the Middle Ages, namely, ‘La Conquéte 
de Jérusalem,’ written by the Pilgrim Richard, and 
recast by Graindor de Douai in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This cycle of romances was finished by 1268, 
as a MS. that contains all the six members of it 
bears that date, and of all Godfrey of Bulloigne 
is the hero. The six romances are as follows:— 
1. Hélias, written about the year 1192, the history 
of the ancestors of Godfrey; 2. The Enfances, or 
the first exploits of the hero; 3. La Chanson 
ad Antioche, published by M. Paulin, Paris; 4. Les 
Chétifs, adventures of some Crusaders taken pri- 
soners by the Saracens; 5. La Conquéle de Jéru- 
salem ; 6. The account of the battles fought against 
the Crusaders when masters of the Holy City by 
the Soudan’s army. Of all this cycle we have as 
yet had only one small section printed in English, 
the ‘Chevalere Assigne,’ by Mr. Stevenson for 
the Roxburghe Club, and Mr. H. H. Gibbs for the 
Early-English Text Society. Divers MSS. of the 
English ‘Siege of Jerusalem’ are in existence, and 
they are, no doubt, translations from the French: 
but on this point we still desire light. 





GUSTAVE DORE.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
, from Ten till dusk.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Newand Popular Entertainments. 
—Monday at Three, and Daily at Three and Eight, Professor 
Peppers new and profusely illustrated Lecture on the TEN- 
TOONSTELLING, or International Exhibition of Amsterdam. 
—Mr. Brett's Oration on ‘Life and Life Assurance,’ Lag 4 at 
Se] to One.—Messrs. H iter To ew 

usical and Mimetic En‘ 
of the Period, or Sketches of Life in 
Daily at Four and Nine. 











SCIENCE 


on 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


RESERVING till next week a general view of 
what the Social Science Association has effected, 
or proposed to effect, during its assembling at 
Bristol, we simply record here what was to be ac- 
complished up to this day, if the programme was 
duly carried out. On Michaelmas-day, after a 
meeting of the Council, and a special service, and 
a sermon by the diocesan, at the Cathedral, the 
Congress assembled at the Victoria Rooms, and 
listened to the Inaugural Address by Sir Stafford 
Northcote. 

Sir Stafford commenced by stating that power 
was wasted by discussions as to persons; that the 
remedy for this was co-operation of people with 
the Government; that the latter should lead, and 
the former be, at present, instructed how to follow. 
He then said :— 

The business of the Association is to prepare 
the public mind for legislation on social questions, 
and to afford opportunities for calm discussion, 
such as the hurry of Parliamentary business does 
not always allow. At the same time, it is necessary 
not to forget that irresponsible discussion has its 
dangers, and that, where the check supplied by 
the necessity for practical action is wanting, it is 
necessary to guard against dogmatism and pre- 
sumption, both in order that we may ourselves 
arrive at the truth, and that we may avoid creating 
a prejudice against ourselves and our conclusions 
in the minds of practical people. Proceeding from 
these introductory remarks to a consideration of 
some of the special subjects to be brought before 
the Congress, Sir Stafford expressed his pleasure 
that the relations between England and her colo- 
nies are likely to be well discussed. It had been a 
condition of his presidency that the object of the 
Council in inviting this discussion should be to 
strengthen the bond which unites the different 
portions of the empire, by considering in what 
manner the difficulties which exist between the 
mother country and her colonies may be sur- 
mounted, and how the connexion may be made 
to bear the best fruits for all. What is needed is 
to reconcile general freedom of self-government 
with the maintenance of those leading principles 
of British law and of the British Constitution 
which characterize our nation; to give the whole 
empire the benefit of so much of our Imperial 
machinery, both of law and government, as is 
truly imperial, without restricting men from such 
adaptations of it to their local wants and circum- 
stances as they may find to be desirable. The colo- 
nies possess by inheritance, and by virtue of their 
connexion with us, many advantages which it would 
be impossible to create afresh, and of which, there- 
fore, we ought to be very slow to deprive them, 
either by cutting them adrift, or by driving them 
by mismanagement and neglect to the conclusion 
that they would do well to detach themselves from 
us. If it were only that their allegiance to the 
British Crown preserves them from the evils of 
disputed successions, and furnishes them with a 
natural arbiter, to whose decisions they can bow 
upon questions which might otherwise lead to 
endless bickerings, these are advantages which 
should not lightly be thrown away. 

On the subject of Charitable Endowments Sir 
Stafford dwelt somewhat fully, and described the 
opposing doctrines which, on the one hand, would 
give the testator absolute power over the disposal 
of his gifts for all time, and, on the other, would 
place them entirely at the disposition of the State. 
The State, he believes, would act unwisely in dis- 
couraging private endowments altogether. Yet, 
in encouraging them it would do well to provide 
against their being so used as to thwart and impede 
public policy. It is difficult to lay down rules which 
should secure both these objects; but some sug- 
gestions have emanated from Earl Fortescue which 
are worthy of consideration. He has suggested 
that there should be a recognized public authority, 
to which all proposed endowments should be re- 
ferred for acceptance, and that this authority 
should have power to cancel the endowment if 
its acceptance should appear likely to be incon- 
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venient to the public interests. In any case of dis- | new Ministries must be created—a Ministry of 


allowance in the lifetime of the intending founder | Health, a Ministry of Education, and perhaps a 
he would simply retain the absolute command of | Ministry of Justice. The present day, however, is 
his property. In the case of the disallowance of | the day of Royal Commissions; that of Ministries 
the terms of a will, the property would follow the | is yet to come...... Those who are in the habit of 
testator’s disposition of the remainder of his estate. | paying attention to the connexion between the 
If the public declined to accept it on his terms, growth of national habits and the growth of 


they would have no right to claim it on any other. 


} 


Secondly, when an endowment had once been | 


accepted, the terms should be strictly observed for 
a limited but adequate time after its creation, sub- 
ject only to the supreme right of Parliament to 
interfere in cases of great necessity, and to a general 
power on the part of the trustees to obtain autho- 


rity to adapt it from time to time to the varying | 


circumstances of the day, but always in strict con- 
formity with the spirit of the foundation. Thirdly, 
after the lapse of a fixed period—say a century 
from the time of the foundation—some public 
authority should be charged with the duty of 
reporting fully upon the working of the endow- 
ment, and of recommending any revision which 
might appear to be desirable. Such reports might 
thenceforward be made periodically—say once in 
every fifty years, and Parliament be invited to act 
upon them as a matter of course. Such a system 


national language will not have failed to notice 
the recent introduction among us of the phrase 
“State medicine,’”—a phrase absolutely new to 
many of us, and perhaps still imperfectly under- 
stood by the general public. It may be possible to 
give an idea of what it is by quoting the list of 
subjects which, as a committee of the General 
Medical Council inform us, have been suggested 
as proper for the examination of candidates desiring 
to take out a diploma in State medicine and to 
enter the public medical civil service. They are 
—forensic medicine, toxicology, morbid anatomy, 
psychological medicine, laws of evidence, preven- 
tive medicine, vital and sanitary statistics, medical 
topography, and certain portions of engineering 
science and practice. State medicine, in short, as 


;@ member of the committee well expresses it, 


as this would undoubtedly present many advan- | 


tages if the details could be satisfactorily arranged. 
At all events, it seems to present a fair basis for 
discussion. 


vague use of the word “‘sectarian” and of the phrase 
‘religious education,” and advocated the continu- 
ance of the present system of combined Govern- 
ment and voluntary agency. 

He next proceeded to the consideration of sanitary 
questions, and expressed the belief that there never 
was a time when State assistance, of the right 
kind, was more needed than at present. Public 
health, it has well been said, is public wealth ; and 
it is a description of wealth which, it is to be feared, 
we do not husband so well as we ought todo. Now, 
no amount of individual care, or of individual skill, 
can do what is wanted in this matter. Combined 
action is necessary to secure to the great masses of 


our population the first conditions of a sound sani- | 


tary state, to check the propagation of infectious 
disorders, to prevent over-crowding in dwelling- 
houses, to provide an adequate supply of pure and 
wholesome water, and otherwise to bring all the 


forces of civilization into play in order to counter- | 


act the evils which civilization brings in its train. 
For these are not inconsiderable. It is not quite 
without reason that the ancients feigned that the 
introduction of the arts of life by Prometheus was 
followed by the introduction of a host of new and 
unknown diseases, especially when they added that 
mankind had by their own carelessness forfeited 
the gift of perpetual youth with which the gods 
had, in the first instance, crowned the measure of 
their blessings. The progress of population, con- 
sequent upon the increase of wealth, and the 
ever-encroaching exigencies of competition, tend 
very obviously and directly to the introduction 
of new dangers to health and to life. But the 
antidote accompanies the poison if only we 


have the skill and the sense to use it; and it | 


seems to be a legitimate function of the State to 
take care that, while private enterprise is hastening 
after the acquisition of wealth, and is applying all 
the resources of science to its production, recourse 
should be also had to science for protection against 
the evils which the wasteful, because selfish, spirit 
of private enterprise might otherwise engender. It 
is much to be regretted that we have not as yet a 
thoroughly well-organized department of the Go- 
vernment charged with the duty of superintending 
our sanitary system. There is abundance of work 
for a Minister of Health, and such an officer would 


department would occasion by the services he 
would render. We must remember that there is 


| curative medicine. 


| medical men are continually being called on to 
Turning to Education, Sir Stafford criticized the | 


consists in the application of medical knowledge 
and skill to the benefit of communities, which is 
obviously a very different thing from their applica- 
tion to the benefit of individuals in private or 
We are all of us aware that 


perform public duties which lie wholly beyond the 
range of their private practice. They are called on to 


| give evidence in courts of justice as to the nature of 


injuries, the causes of deaths, the sanity or insanity of 


| individuals, the presence or absence of poisons, the 


wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of articles of 
food, of water, of the vapours occasioned by parti- 


, cular kinds of manufacture, and so on. They are 


or may be called on to act as coroners, as inspectors 


| of the sanitary condition of workhouses, of prisons, 


of ships, of barracks, and of various public build- 


ings. Their advice is required in relation to the 


purification of rivers, the drainage of towns, the 
regulation of burials, the repression of contagious 
and infectious diseases, both among men and among 
animals, quarantine, vaccination, and numerous 
cognate questions. In fact, it is difficult to assign 
a limit to the demands which the State might with 


| advantage make upon the time and intelligence of 


a well-organized medical civil service. These re- 
marks naturally suggest two reflections. In the 
first place, we seem to want a body of men able to 
withdraw themselves without inconvenience from 
the engrossing demands of private practice, and to 
devote themselves to the especial study of the 
public questions which require medical attention. 
To a certain extent, of course, it is desirable that 
all medical men should study these questions, and 
upon some of them it is necessary that they should 
be prepared to give opinions as cases arise. But 
the physical powers even of medical men are 


| limited, and it is impossible that a doctor in large 


private practice, with all the anxieties which such 
practice entails upon him, should give to questions 
of a public character the time and consideration 
which their importance demands. 

In the second place, when we have got our medi- 
cal civil service, how are we to turn it to the best 
account? This is, undoubtedly, a question of great 
difficulty, and one which must lead us into other 
fields of inquiry, for it connects itself very directly 
with the whole question of local organization, and 


| of the relations between the central and the muni- 


cipal authorities of the country. If we are to have 
an organized medical staff spread over the face of 
the land, some kind of local organization will be 
required for it; the machinery cannot be wholly 
worked from London. The solution of this problem 


| will probably be materially assisted by the labours 
be able amply to justify the expense, which the 


of the Royal Commission now sitting under the 
presidency of Sir C. Adderley ; and, should it be 
solved satisfactorily, the result may be important 


the broadest distinction between Government inter- | in more ways than one ; for a good system of local 
ference with private enterprise and Government | organization for one purpose will greatly facilitate 
support of private enterprise, and we must not | the establishment of a good system for other pur- 
confound the creation of public offices for the pro- | poses. Few greater advantages could be conferred 


motion of important objects with the absorption of 


all dealings with regard to those objects by the 


| 


on England than a well-considered framework of 
local self-government, charged with the administra- 


State. The time is probably at hand when three | tion of most of those matters of which this Asso- 





ciation takes cognizance—of justice, of health, of 
education, of charitable trusts, and so forth—sub- 
ject to due control by the supreme central power. 

The Address then passed on to consider the state 
of the agricultural labourer, mainly for the purpose 
of insisting upon the error of those who take the 
money value of his wages as the sole measure of his 
position. Sir Stafford showed that there are other 
elements to be considered in the question, such as 
tenure of service and various incidental compensa- 
tions or advantages. 

On the subject of the general condition of the 
labour-market he referred to the opposing doctrines 
of the trades’ unionist and of the advocate of piece- 
work, and avowed himself to be at one with the 
latter. He urged that the great want of the labourer 
is fair play for the full development of his powers 
and the full use of his opportunities. The machinery 
of a poor-law must, of course, be retained ; there 
will always be plenty of cases of unavoidable suffer- 
ing to be relieved by it. But if the labourer be 
trained in his youth to recognize the duty of laying 
by a provision for his old age—if he begarly taught. 
prudence and foresight, and self-denial, and if, at 
the same time, the means are provided him of in- 
vesting his savings with perfect security, which he 
has now great difficulty in doing, a great step 
might be taken in advance ; and if his employers 
be brought to see the wisdom of so regulating his 
wages as to enable him by additional labour to earn 
additional remuneration, and so encourage him to 
increased industry, the heavy weight of pauperism 
which now oppresses the energies of our people 
might, to a very great extent, be shaken off. 

The means for commencing this are not far to 
seek, The Government may develop the beneficent 
system of the Post-Office Savings-Banks, for which 
we are so largely indebted to the present Prime 
Minister, and may protect the labourer from that 
great evil which is the cause of such frequent suf- 
ferings to him—the loss of his savings in ill-managed 
or fraudulent sick-clubs. The employer may make 
more use than he now commonly does of the great 
engine of piece-work; and the landlord may co- 
operate with him by the improvement of his 
cottage, and by the extension of the garden allot- 
ment system. It has sometimes been said that the 
peasant’s pig is his savings-bank. His bit of garden 
might be a still more effective one, especially if his 
family be such as to enable him to turn his chil- 
dren’s labour to account in it. He might often 
escape the necessity of taking a child away from 
school for the sake of the trifling wages which it is 
wanted to earn for the family if he could find it 
some profitable work in his own garden between 
the hours of school attendance. Whether the 
peasantry of England would gain any real advan- 
tage from an attempt to convert them into the 
owners of land is very doubtful; but there can be 
no doubt that it is of great advantage to them to 
be enabled to occupy small allotments of land at a 
moderate rent. With this advantage, and with 
proper sanitary arrangements, such as are now in 
progress or in contemplation, withsomewhat greater 
facilities for obtaining a suitable education for his 
children, with sufficient openings in the way of 
piece-work for those who can and will undertake 
additional labour, and with fair chances of invest- 
ing his savings securely, the English agricultural 
labourer would have little to complain of in his lot, 
even though the nominal rate of his ordinary money 
wages should continue as at present, extremely 
moderate. 

After a few remarks upon the Conference of 
Ladies and upon the subject of the treatment 
of animals, with reference to the cruelty that 
has lately attracted so much attention, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote proceeded to argue, in conclusion, 
that it is not right to supersede, in too great a 
degree, the action of individuals by the compulsion 
of law. ‘‘ We should consider,” he said, ‘‘ whether, 
by throwing upon the State responsibilities which 
we ought to undertake as individuals, we may 
not detract something from the energy of personal 
character which has done so much to make our 
country what she is. I do not wish to close my 
eyes to our shortcomings ; I do not wish to enrol 
myself among the blind worshippers of the British 
Philistine ; I do not deny that we have been led 
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by a spirit of insular pride and insular prejudice 
to undervalue the lessons which some foreign 
nations might have taught us as to the advantages 
of a more perfect organization and of a more syste- 
matic development of our resources, or that we are 
suffering for our neglect. I do not doubt that we 
have much to learn and much to do in order to 
keep, perhaps in some respects to recover, our 
place among the nations. But while we are bent 
on improving our machinery, let us take care that 
we do not weaken the mainspring of our greatness. 
The proud position of England is due not to the 
accident of circumstances but to the character of 
her people. If she derives advantage from her mine- 
ral wealth, it is because her sons have known how 
to turn it to account; if she is the home of manu- 
facturing industry, it is because the ingenuity and 
perseverance of her sons have made her so; if she 
holds the empire of the seas, it is because her sons 
have won it for her. She enjoys, it is true, the 
blessings of a noble Constitution ; but it is a Consti- 
tution of which the merit lies less in the framework 
¢han in the spirit by which it is animated. It has, 
indeed, undergone many changes; men say that 
it has been destroyed over and over again; none 
would venture to predict through how many more 
of such destructions it is destined to pass. But the 
spirit of her people remains unbroken, and in that 
unbroken spirit there still lives the greatness of 
England. Legislate as you will,—organize, deve- 
lope the advantages of co-operation,—economize 
labour,—show how skill may be made to do the 
work of strength,—bvt amid all your improvements, 
bear one caution steadily in mind,—beware of 
destroying or of enervating the individual energies 
of Englishmen.” 

On Thursday, the President of the Depart- 
ments of Jurisprudence and Amendment of the 
Law, Mr. G. W. Hastings, delivered his ad- 
dress. The Departments met in their respec- 
tive rooms, and the Mayor “received” in the 
evening. Yesterday, the Rev. Canon Kingsley, 
as President of the Education Department, ad- 
dressed his audience. This was followed by the 
meetings of Departments in their several rooms. 
The evening was distinguished by the working- 
men’s meeting in the Colston Hall, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Stafford Northcote. To-day the Presi- 
dent of the Economy and Trade Department, the 
Right Hon. Stephen Cave, M.P., was to deliver his 
address. After discussions, there are to be excur- 
sions to Cheddar and to the Bristol Training Ship 
at the mouth of the Avon. 

Ladies’ Conferences were held in the school-room 
below Victoria Chapel on Wednesday and two 
following days. No men were admitted ; and it was 
rather superfluously announced that ‘‘such subjects 
alone will be considered as are included in the 
objects of the Association”; as if ladies could pos- 
sibly talk about anything but what they had espe- 
cially met for the purpose of talking about! The 
local Daily Post took care to smooth all ruffled 
susceptibilities by announcing that the subjects to 
be considered by the ladies thus convened apart 
from the grosser sex would be “‘ strictly of a social 
character, and will have no relation to politics.” 
The question which seemed most prominent in the 
Bristol mind, before the Congress opened, was 
the Colonial. The opinion prevalent was that the 
Colonies should take care of themselves, and that 
Great Britain should not be taxed for their defence. 
It is a question to be discussed from various points 
of view ; and the probability is that the Congress 
will agree to differ therein, pass various resolutions, 
and leave the matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 





COLOURED SLIDES FOR STEREOSCOPES. 

Mr. William Pink, writing from Wimbledon, 
says, ‘ In reply to a letter which appeared in your 
journal of Saturday last, respecting coloured slides 
for the stereoscope, I beg to say that I have one in 
my possession, a representation of shells coloured 
in the manner there described, 7. e. the two haloes 
of different hes, and which in the stereoscope blend 
together ; which slide has been mine for the last 
seven years. The process mentioned by your corre- 
spondent is, therefore, no novelty.” 

Dr. Phipson, of the Laboratory of Analytical 


Chemistry, Putney, referring to Col. James’s in- 
quiry whether this idea is new, writes thus :— 
About twelve years ago I saw, in Paris, stereo- 
scopic slides (card slides) the images of which were 
vividly coloured in the various complementary 
colours. For instance, one proof, which represented 
a marble statue, had one of its images red and the 
other green. In the stereoscope these two colours 
disappear, and the image appears white.” 

_ Mr. Stroud L. Cocks, writing on the same sub- 
| ject, says, ‘‘ Charming sunset and moonlight effects 
may be produced by simply interposing between 
the light and the transparent view slips of crimson 
or pale blue glass: fresh beauties are always ap- 
parent, especially in the views of Alpine scenery. I 
have also applied this mode of tinting to photo- 
graphs, when exhibited in the oxy-calcium lantern, 
and with excellent effects. 





As if just in time for Sir Joseph Whitworth’s 
new gun-metal which will never burst, we hear of 
a new kind of gunpowder, 590 times stronger than 
ordinary gunpowder, which has been patented by 
an Austrian resident in the United States. It is 
not a dangerous compound, such as nitro-glycerine, 
and hence admits of experimental trials without 
unusual risk. 


Dr. Carpenter has returned to England, and the 
Dredging Expedition has been brought to a most 
satisfactory conclusion. The equinoctial gales, 
which occasioned so much disaster here in the 
south, were not felt in the northern seas where the 
dredgers were at work ; but they were indicated by 
a fall of the barometer from 30°4, at which height 
it had stood for a fortnight, to 29°1. The results of 
the expedition are satisfactory; new and important 
facts have been brought to light, and interesting 
as was Dr. Carpenter’s report of his last year’s pro- 
ceedings, we may expect that his report for the 
present year will be still more so. It will, doubtless, 
be read at an early meeting of the Royal Society in 
their approaching session. 

The sixteenth session of the Working Men’s 
College, Great Ormond Street, will commence on 
Monday, October 25, when the Principal, the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Cambridge, will deliver the Inaugural 
Address. Classes will be formed in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, astronomy, book-keeping, 
French, German, Latin, Greek, English, Bible his- 
tory, law, botany, physiology, the use of the micro- 
scope, drawing and music. Lectures will be delivered 
on Saturday evenings by Prof. Sheldon Amos, Mr. 
Hales, Mr. Alfred Bailey, Mr. Eugene Oswald, 
and Mr. Reginald F. D. Palgrave. Six new class- 
rooms are now in course of erection, at an estimated 
cost of about 2,000. 


The Mint coins gold, but not silver, gratis. The 
proposed seignorage of one per cent. on the coining 
of gold is chiefly objected to on the ground that 
expediency might some day propose ten per cent., 
and the value of the sovereign would thus be dis- 
turbed. 


The Atlantic cable of 1865, laid in depths pre- 
viously well surveyed, remains perfect. That of 
1866, not laid under equally satisfactory circum- 
stances, has again parted, about seventy miles from 
Heart’s Content. 

“In Macmillan’s Magazine,” writes a Corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ Mr. G. Grove has called attention to 
the popular form in which Tauchnitz has given Tis- 
chendorf’s selection of the more important readings 
and omissions in the Sinaitic, Vatican and Alex- 
andrian MSS. of the New Testament. Mr. Grove, 
in pointing out some omissions, such as those of 
the deeply-interesting 48rd and 44th verses of the 
22nd chap. of Luke, and of the 34th verse of the 
28rd chap. of the same Evangelist, seems to have 
overlooked (in both cases) that the foot-notes show 
that in the Sinaitic MS. the omission was “se- 
cunda manu” only, as Tischendorf observed in 
reference to the first in his ‘ Notitia’ (Leipzig, 
1860), nor did he imply any doubt as to the 
retention of the other passage. Dr. Tregelles, in 
the notes on the Greek text of the New Testament, 
says that there are traces of the former of them in 





the Vatican MS., where the number of the section 





is given, and that the two verses are found in eleven 
uncial MSS. in the Syriac, and the substance of 
them in Irenzus, in Eusebius (quoting Justin), and 
in Hilary. Hippolytus (against Noetus) confirms the 
reading. The Alexandrian MS., as wellas the Sinaitic 
(prima manu) and the Syriac, have the 34th verse 
of the 23rd chap. Dr. Tregelles cites in confirma- 
tion Irenzeus, Origen, Clementine Homilies, &c.” 

Intelligence of the United States Arctic Expedi- 
tion has been received in New York. Dr. Hayes, 
the commander, writing from Tvigtul, South Green- 
land, July 26, reports good progress up to that date. 
He had visited the old Norsk ruins at Krakortak, 
and taken photographs, sketches and a ground-plan 
of those remarkable relics. At the head of a fiord 
where a glacier descended from the mountains he 
and his party witnessed the breaking-up of the foot 
of the huge frozen mass, thousands of tons of ice 
rolling away, and among them seven great icebergs, 
with horrid uproar and confusion. The deposits of 
kryolite, a most valuable mineral, were also visited. 
A hundred miners working on that inhospitable 
coast dig out and send away 11,000 tons a year. 
Dr. Hayes says, in conclusion, that the weather 
was fine, the sea clear, the whole company in good 
health, and that he intended to sail ‘ northward 
ho!” the next day, hoping to re-appear in about 
two months to report in person on his adventurous 
exploration. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Turspay. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting. 








PINE ARTS 


——— 


GEORGE JONES, R.A, 

Tn addition to our note of last week, stating the 
death of the late George Jones, R.A., the follow- 
ing may not be uninteresting to those very nnmerous 
readers who were his pupilsin the Schools ofthe Royal 
Academy or his personal friends. Dying on the 
19th ult., in the eighty-fourth year of his age, he 
was born in 1786 (Jan. 6th). His father was a 
mezzotint engraver of reputation; his god-father 
was Steevens, the annotator of Shakspeare. He 
commenced with Art at an early age, and became 
a student in the Academy in 1801. He was for 
many years lately past, except his contemporary, 
Mr. Cornelius Varley, the oldest exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, having contributed two pictures 
to the gathering of 1803; these were ‘A Design 
for the Second Volume of “'Telemachus”’ and 
‘ Christ and the Woman of Samaria,’ the latter was 
hung in the same room with Turner’s ‘ St. Michael, 
Bonneville.’ Stothard’s ‘Phillis and Brunella’ 
was in the same exhibition; also his ‘Spectator’s 
Club,’ besides Turner’s ‘Calais Pier,” which is 
now in the National Gallery, and ‘The Glacier, 
Source of the Arveron,’ &c. Mr. C. Varley has 
long ago ceased to exhibit, but Jones failed not in 
his place and maintained the custom of sixty-five 
years until the Royal Academy attained its first 
century. To this institution he was elected an 
Associate in 1822, and in company with Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville (who died nearly thirty years ago). 
Jones continued in the practice of painting with 
scarcely any interruption, although he joined the 
militia of South Devon and other counties, became 
a captain in that of Montgomeryshire, and volun- 
teered for foreign service; nevertheless, he exhi- 
bited in 1815, the year of the occupation of Paris, 
in which he took part. In 1821, the year before 
he received his Associateship, he contributed four 
pictures, one of which was characteristically styled 
‘A Sketch,’ representing disabled soldiers in a 
cabaret at Waterloo a few days after the battle. 
This hung next but one to Sir E. Landseer’s 
famous ‘ Rat-catchers.’ In 1822 Jones received a 
prize of 50/. from the Directors of the British 
Institution for a painting styled ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo’; with this award 150/. was given to 
Sir E. Landseer—who, by the way, was born in 
1802, the year before Jones, then eighteen years 
old, first contributed to the Academy—for his 
‘The Larder Invaded’; and 1,000 guineas was 
awarded to James Ward, R.A., for his allegorical 
picture of ‘The Battle of Waterloo.’ Jones had 
exhibited in 1820 at the British Institution, and 
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received a premium of 100 guineas, besides 500 
guineas, the price of the work, a picture which is 
now in Chelsea Hospital, and represents the 
advance of the British troops and the defeat of the 
French at Waterloo; the Duke of Wellington 
appears on the right, leading the attack. The 
British Institution also purchased of Jones his 
* Battle off Cape St. Vincent—Nelson Boarding,’ 
which was exhibited in 1827, and presented it to 
Greenwich Hospital. Jones was elected R.A. in 
1824; ten years afterwards he was appointed 
Librarian to the Royal Academy, of which he 
formed the present Catalogue; he resigned in 
1840 on becoming Keeper, an office which he held 
until 1850. He was one of the executors to 
Turner’s will, for the execution of that master’s 
trust to found the “ Charitable Institution,” which 
seems to have been the aim of his life. Jones 
proved this will in 1852. He was also Chan- 
trey’s literary executor, and wrote ‘ Recollections’ 
of the life, &c. of that sculptor, 1849. To his 
personal character we have already borne testimony. 





, FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

On Wednesday last the British Museum re- 
opened its doors to the public. The most interest- 
ing of the artistic facts connected with this circum- 
stance is the exhibition of a series of noble specimens 
of various kinds of engravings, of all dates, from 
those of the early Italian nielli, and works by that 
recondite German artist, “‘ the Master of 1466,” 
to the masculine designs of which Hogarth wrought 
on copper (1755), and those triumphs in chiaroscuro 
which Sir Joshua’s mezzotinters seemed to have 
been born to produce. These engravings are now 
arranged in cases in the King’s Library, and dis- 
played as well as circumstances allow. Those cir- 
cumstances are, however, so insufficient that all 
will agree that the treasures of the Print Room 
should, without delay, be shown in a proper manner. 
The general public has no conception of the 
splendours of Art which might, at a very small cost, 
be presented to view, if the drawings and prints 
of the national collection were fittingly exhibited. 
The nielli, etchings and prints, which are now in 
question, form part of the Slade Gift to the British 
Museum—a bequest of extraordinary value. For 
the present, we must be content with enumerating 
the names of the more important masters and their 
productions, which are in view. We have works 
by Pellegrini, Tarocchi, B. Baldini,—famous for 
the beauty and artistic qualities of his craftsman- 
ship,—the famous “ Labyrinth”; ‘The Musical 
Shepherds’ of D. Campagnola; one of the ‘ Tri- 
umphs’ of A. Mantegna’; the ‘ David,’ after 
Francia, by M. Antonio; also ‘St. Paul Preach- 
ing,’ ‘ Lucretia,’ ‘ Dido,’ and others by the same. 
Among the Albert Diirers are impressions from 
his etchings, which are hardly to be surpassed, 
e.g., ‘The Nativity,’ ‘ Adam and Eve,’ ‘ St. Jerome 
in his Cell,’ ‘ St. Jerome with the Lion,’ ‘ Erasmus,’ 


‘The Knight of Death,’ and the magnificent ‘Coat | 


of Arms.’—By L. van Leyden is that treasure of 
engraving, ‘ Christ presented to the People.’—By 
Rembrandt are the ‘ Ecce Homo,’ that prodigy of 
design, ‘St. Jerome,’ ‘The Three Trees,’ ‘ Rem- 
brandt’s Mill,’ ‘The Gold-weigher,’ ‘The Burgo- 


master Six,’ and ‘Doctor Faustus,’—all splendid | 


impressions.—After Van Dyck is, with others, the 
unsurpassed ‘ Christ Mocked.’—Here is ‘The Large 
Dog,’ not often seen, by H. Goltzius; also, by 
Hollar, ‘The Dance of Death,’ specimens of 
‘Female Costumes,’ ‘The Mouffs,’ ‘Views of 
London,’ and ‘ Antwerp Cathedral’; the fine por- 
trait of Mary the First by Franz Hogenberg, and 


Delphius’s wonderfully-modelled portrait, after | 


Mirevelt, of George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham. There are examples of the works of M. 
Schongauer, I. van Meckenen, A. Veneziano, H. 
Aldegrever (the vigorous and wonderfully ex- 
pressive portrait of Luther), A. van Ostade, Callot 
(the ‘Seven Mortal Sins’), J. G. Wille and 
Faithorne. 


As it is rather an out-of-the way place into 
which to look for such a thing, we may thank a 
Correspondent for the note he sends us of the exist- 
ence of an engraving of Chaucer’s tomb, as it was 
(1550) set up in Westminster Abbey by Nicholas 


Brigham. This appears, as our friend states, in Elias 


Ashmole’s ‘Theatrum Chemicum Britannicum,’ 
1652 (Brit. Mus. Library, E 653), and represents 
the shafts, now lost, which erst supported the 
canopy above the tomb; also the original inscrip- 
tions, emblazonry and portrait, which last was 
copied from the sketch which Occleve made from 
memory, and occupied the panel on the back of 
the monument on our left. Our readers will re- 
member that Mr. Burges very acutely remarked 
that the date of Brigham’s testimony to Chaucer's 
glory is very late indeed for a work which is 
so very Gothic in its style as that in question. 
This fact, when considered with regard to certain 
discrepancies in the architectural arrangement of 
the tomb, such as give it the look of a “ misfit,” 
render it not improbable that the monument, if 
not second-hand, might have been “made up,” or 
perhaps originally designed for another situation 
than that which it has so long occupied. 


Unnoticed by the guide-books, although of much 
artistic and antiquarian interest, there lies within 
the communion-rails, on the north side of the 
church of Stoke Fleming, Dartmouth, Devonshire, 
a life-sized effigy, in stone or marble, of a recumbent 
lady, wearing the costume of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, c. 1290, or beginning of the 
fourteenth century, c. 1320, but not later. It is 
reported to represent one of the principals of a 
religious house, of which scanty fragments exist in 
the lane leading from the church to the parsonage, 
at Stoke Fleming. Although sadly injured, the 
face being quite destroyed, and other portions 
knocked away, much more than enough remains 
to show this statue to be an illustration of the 
finest style of Gothic monumental sculpture. The 
execution not being equal to the style, it appears 
as the production of an inferior or imperfectly 
educated artist—probably an apprentice in a noble 
school or studio. The head lies on a pillow; beneath 
the ordered feet is a large-eared dog; at the angles 
of the pillow are the remains of figures of angels, 
as was common at the time in question. The dress 
is gathered in grand, broad folds about the body 
and limbs, and disposed with great elegance at its 
feet, where the masses of the long outer mantle 
are greatest. The upper portion of this garment is 
sustained at the shoulders and across the bosom by 
a band, or strap,—a fashion of the time; a part 
of its bulk is raised by the right hand, the fore- 
finger of which is hooked in the band. Beneath the 
mantle is a sideless céte-hardie, which appears to 
have been trimmed with fur; under this is the lady’s 
gown, which fits closely, not tightly or smoothly, 
as in modern milliners’ work, to the body, and in 
large folds incloses the hips and legs of the effigy. 
The left hand lies at ease, extended by the side of 
the figure, and holds a closed book, the binding 
of which was carefully represented. The head is 
enclosed in full draperies and a wimple. It will be 
seen that, in many respects, the attitude of this 
statue resembles that of Queen Eleanor’s effigies 
on her crosses andtomb. The costume is, of course, 
| not religious. There is no inscription; the figure 
| is placed on the floor, not on a chest. 





It is worth the while of students of the pic- 
turesque in London architecture to look at that 
group of four very lofty buildings, three of which 
are now externally complete, which form the corners 
of the street leading to the iron Holborn Viaduct 
where it crosses Farringdon Road. The bases of 
these erections stand in the latter thoroughfare, 
their upper and loftier parts rise above the 
viaduct, and are, on the whole, although not 
entirely satisfactory from an architectural point 
of view, very effective and far from ungraceful. 
The design of the iron viaduct which spans Far- 
ringdon Road may now be seen as nearly completed, 
and, while not irreproachable, is extremely pleasing 
and even elegant. In the same neighbourhood, it 
is noteworthy how inferior is the design of the new 
Meat Market, Smithfield, in respect to the monotony 
| of its ever-recurring external arcaded walls and 

their trite and poor decorations, mouldings and 
carvings, to the less-pretending, but freer, richer, 
|} and more thoroughly thought-out composition, 
| form and details of Mr. Darbishire’s work for Miss 





| Coutts’s (Columbia) Market, at Bethnal Green. 


The latter is in all essentials one of the most 
striking, complete and serviceable examples of 
modern Gothic architecture in the metropolis. The 
very lofty hall, or covered market, on the north side 
of the quadrangle is, externally as well as internally, 
worthy of high praise; also the group of buildings 
as seen from within the quadrangle, and comprising 
the high clock-tower and its adjuncts, of which this 
hall forms part ; again, to the same effect may be 
noticed the infer view of the south side of the 
quadrangle and that of the whole composition of 
edifices, as presented at the south-west angle, ex- 
ternally. The vast crypt under the quadrangle is. 
highly effective when lighted up. 

We have received from Messrs. Rivingtons an 
illustrated lecture by the Rev. W. B. Marriott, 
entitled ‘ The Vestments of the Church.’ This book 
comprises many of the illustrations of the author's: 
‘ Vestiarium Christianum,’ which we reviewed in 
July, 1868 ; it also displays, in a condensed and 
rather more popular form than that of the larger 
publication, many of the fruits of Mr. Marriott’s 
studies and researches in the history of ecclesiastical 
costume, including that of the ancient Jewish period 
of Josephus, that of St. Jerome, and those of the pri- 
mitive, early and medizval Christian churches, As 
we have already analyzed the former work, it may 
suffice to commend the present issue to the student’s- 
attention ; observing, by way of addition, that it 
can hardly fail to be useful to artists who wish to 
be informed about the habiliments of the ancient 
churches. This is apart from the literary merits 
and vigorous arguments of both publications. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Horporn.—‘ Plain English,’ the new comedy 
with which, on Saturday last, Mr. Barry Sullivan’s 
second season of management commenced, proves 
to be an adaptation of a well-known French drama. 
‘Les Parisiens de la Décadence,’ a piece in which 
M. Brindeau appeared during the past season of 
French Plays at the St. James’s, is a bright and 
vivacious satire upon Parisian manners, contain- 
ing some effective dialogue and one good and 
thoroughly telling situation. Only by a curious 
process could so clever and pleasant a work be 
converted into so vapid a production as ‘ Plain 
English.’ The course ordinarily adopted by trans- 
lators in bringing upon the English stage the cha- 
racters of French comedy has, in this instance, 
been followed. When a French play exhibits any 
oddity or eccentricity of character, it is seized upon 
and carried to extravagance. Delicately suggestive 
workmanship is replaced by coarse and grotesque 
forms of caricature. In place of the patches and 
charms of a fashionable belle, we have set before 
us the daubed and smeared face of a street har- 
ridan. Want of appreciation on the part of English 
audiences—slow always to admire niceties of work- 
manship or to comprehend or go in advance of 
suggestion or hint—is partly responsible for the 
kind of change we witness. The result is deplorable. 
A man can scarcely fathom the full degradation of 
dramatic art in England until he sees into what 
caricatures author and actor together can convert 
the characters of a French comedy. Among the 
more prominent types of the over-civilization of 
Paris in M. Barritre’s play are one or two which 
are very boldly sketched. M. Martin, the retired 
limonadier, who patronizes Art by rendering it 
subservient to purposes of utility, and purchages 
a statue in order that it may serve the purpose 
of a lamp, is one of them. When “adapted” for 
the English stage, M. Martin appears as Timothy 
Martin, a pawnbroker. He wears an orange silk 
waistcoast and an enormous pink neckerchief. He 
rouses the risibility of the audience by his fears lest 
he has torn his garments, and he tells a gentleman 
who has placed his card upon the table to “ pick 
up his ticket.” In farce, a character of this kind 
is barely permissible; in comedy, it is altogether 
out of place. Of the cleverly-drawn gallery of por- 
traits M. Barritre has designed, there is not one 
that, in its removal to the English stage, has not- 
been more or less caricatured. Scenes not in them- 
selves unnatural become extravagant when the 
personages taking part in them are incomprehen- 
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sible in character and motives. The result of the 
alterations that have been made in ‘ Les Parisiens’ 
is the production of a drama of English life con- 
taining scarcely a single comprehensible situation 
or effective incident. A mother in love with her 
daughter’s suitor, a youth always receiving and 
refusing challenges to duels, a journalist who, on 
the strength of toadyism and unblushing effrontery, 
is allowed to act as host and master in the houses 
the enters, with other similar characters, cannot be 
thrown into situations which are likely profoundly 
to impress or greatly to interest an audience. 
“Plain English,’ accordingly, met on its first pro- 
duction with a sufficiently stormy reception. More 
than once its safety seemed imperilled. It escaped, 
at length, the penalties of complete condemnation ; 
but will scarcely, unless the requisite alterations 
are made, evade those more prolonged in 
infliction and not less severe, of neglect. The 
changes that might ward off such a termination 
are less numerous and important than might be 
expected. A skilled and competent adapter could 
easily make out of the piece that on Saturday 
dragged along its slow length from absurdity to 
absurdity a brisk and fairly-interesting comedy. 
But to realize the requisite success he must re-write 
a portion of the work, and persuade comedians that 
it is the characters the author has imagined, and 
not their own peculiar gifts or idiosyncracies, they 
are required to exhibit. Mr. Honey is one of the 
most laughable of low comedians. The action of a 
piece, however, must not be suspended for some 
minutes in order that the audience may sufficiently 
admire his grimaces indicative of fear that he has 
torn his trousers. 

The general acting was not good. Mr. Barry 
Sullivan plays Frank Blunt, a pale and colourless 
representation of the Desgenais of the original. In 
place of the high-spirited, clever and not over- 
scrupulous journalist, we have a man of no osten- 
sible profession, with an unconquerable propensity 
to rudeness. His exceedingly open language, which 
he calls “‘ Plain English,” gives to the piece its 
title. Mr. Sullivan rendered this part with intel- 
ligence and spirit; but failed, so disagreeable is it, 
to commend it to the sympathies of the audience. 
Mr. Cowper, as Sir Frederick Fitzeasy, made the 
most of a rather tame and meaningless character. 
Mrs. Vezin struggled with the hopelessly unpleasant 
part of a mother who constitutes herself her daugh- 
ter’s rival. A creditable impersonation of a banker 
who wishes to become a baronet was given by Mr. 
‘Stephens. The subordinate parts were badly played. 
To the inefficient representation of these must be 
attributed the hostile reception of a portion of the 
piece. Some good scenery has been prepared by 
Mr. Julian Hicks. The arrangement of the statuary 
in the last scene is capable, however, of improve- 
ment. 

As lever de rideau, ‘Wait for an Answer,’ a 
dramatic sketch, by Mr. Harry Lemon, was played. 
It is a fairly amusing, but not very dramatic, 
representation of rustic loves and quarrels. If the 
characters had been called Lubin, Jessamy, Jenny 
and Lady Betty, in place of Frank Dazzleton, Sam 
Slater, Nelly Bowers and Clara Devereux, it might 
pass for a revived version of one of the comic 
operas of a hundred years past. The concluding 
piece was ‘The Waterman.’ It is probable that 
the ‘‘new comedy” will be followed by a revival 
such as Mr. Sullivan has previously given. In view 
of this, we suggest to Mr. Sullivan that the acting 
of his entire company is in too high akey. Less 
exuberant gesture and a little more delicacy and 
quietude of manner on the part of all except one 
or two actors will render the next representation 
a great advance upon its predecessors. 





MUSIC IN GERMANY. 
Leipzig, September 26, 1869. 

WHILE our poor neighbouring town has just 
been shorn of one of its greatest glories, its beau- 
tiful theatre being reduced to ashes,—though it 
was not surrounded by gin-palaces, but was in 
fearful proximity to a real palace of Art,—we have 
now the choice of two theatres. During the fair, 
Laube being lessee of both the old and the new 
theatre, performances are going on in both,—the 
former being used for the drama and the latter for 





operas. Wagner's ‘ Rienzi’ has the run just now, 
and meets with more success than the man, though 
not the opera, deserves. Last night, that success 


was enhanced by the singing of Mrs. Krebs-| 


Michalesi, of the Dresden Royal Theatre,—now, 
alas! existing only in name. Laube has shown 
good tact in at once engaging that accomplished 
vocalist during her leave of absence, although 
in the fair he can always reckon on full houses even 
without such an extra attraction; and the public 
acknowledged the favour shown them by storms of 
applause. As to the opera itself, it must be confessed 
that it exhibits few, if any, of the vices of style 
of Wagner's later productions. No need, however, 
to dwell upon him or his operas. Such a withering 
blow as Mr. Chorley lately dealt him, in his power- 
ful criticism of ‘Rheingold,’ is enough even for 
such a man as Wagner. His recent scurrilous 
pamphlet has drawn down upon him well-merited 
obloquy from all sides. Your ironical review of 
it I translated, for the benefit of the Leipzig public, 
in one of our local papers ; and it was generally 
thought the best, because most appropriate, answer 
he had got. So far from silencing him, however, 
all the abuse he has lately incurred seems only to 
have made him more rabid still. A few days ago 
he poured out his wrath in the Augsburgh Alige- 
meine Zeitung on the managers of the Munich 
Theatre, who were not slow in replying,—giving 
him as good as he sent, to use a vulgar phrase,— 
though in the calmest manner possible, contrasting 
most favourably with his excited, wrathful tone. 
D. A. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tue first winter concert at the Crystal Palace 
takes place to-day. The programme includes Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in p, No. 2, and the entr’acte 
in B flat, with the ballet airs in Gc, from Schubert’s 
‘ Rosamunde.’ 

Mdlle. Nilsson is to sing in Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ 
for the first time on Tuesday next, in Exeter Hall. 

According to Figaro, M. Hervé, the composer 
of many popular musical burlesques, is engaged at 
the Lyceum to play Chilpéric in English. He is to 
receive, says the same authority, a thousand francs 
a night. 


The St. James’s Theatre will open during the 
present month, under the management of Mrs. 
John Wood, an actress who, after a long residence 
in America, re-appeared recéntly at the Princess's. 
Mr. J. R. Planché will superintend all stage 
arrangements. An operetta by Offenbach, a clas- 
sical English comedy (probably ‘The School for 
Scandal’), and a new ballet will- constitute the 
opening programme. Among members of the com- 
pany are Miss Herbert, Miss Henrade, Miss Susan 
Pyne, and one or two actors, American and Eng- 
lish, new as yet to the London stage. 

Awaiting the completion of the long-promised 
drama of Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Vining announces 
the production of a version of ‘Le Mangeur de 
Fer’ of M. Plouvier, to be entitled ‘ Escaped from 
Portland.’ 

‘Number 117, Arundel Street, Strand,’ a farce, 
by Col. Addison, originally -,roduced at the Lyceum, 
has been revived at the Cfueen’s. At the Charing 
Cross a farce, by Mr. Knight Summers, announced 
as new, and entitled ‘The Hero of an Hour,’ has 
been played. It is a very feeble production. 

Mr. Phelps has made a short appearancé at 
Sadler's Wells, playing in three of his favourite 
characters. On Monday he enacted Sir Pertinax 
MacSycophant in ‘The Man of the World’; on 
Tuesday Richelieu; and on Thursday, Bertuccio, 
in ‘The Fool’s Revenge.’ Much interest attended 
the performance, and the reception of Mr. Phelps 
on the boards with which he had been so long and 
honourably connected was very warm. Sir Perti- 
nax is one of the best of Mr. Phelps’s impersona- 
tions, and his Richelieu has real and high merit. 
‘The Fool’s Revenge,’ which was originally pro- 
duced at the Wells, then under the management 
of Mr. Phelps, is a feeble version of M. Hugo's 
great play. Sufficient force, however, is left in the 
character of Bertuccio to render it in Mr. Phelps's 
hands an impressive part. 





The management of the Surrey Theatre by 
Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick terminated on 
Monday evening with a performance in which 
both actors took part. Mr. Shepherd played 
William in ‘Black Eyed Susan,’ a character in 
which he has long been very popular. Mr. Cres- 
wick subsequently appeared in some scenes from 
‘ Hamlet,’ and in the trial scene from the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ During the management of 
Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick the Surrey Theatre 
has sprung into a position contrasting strongly 
with that it previously occupied. Pieces of solid 
merit have constantly been produced with care 
seldom surpassed at more fashionable houses. The 
farewell performance elicited from the audience 
strong manifestations of feeling. 


A new drama by Mr. Howe has been produced 
at the Britannia Theatre. It is entitled ‘Poor 
Parisheen; or, the Fugitives of Derinane,’ and is 
modestly announced as “‘ a new and highly interest- 
ing Hibernian melo-drama, the incidents of which 
embrace the absorbing topics love, desertion, rent, 
agrarian outrage and revenge.” A resemblance in 
personal appearance between two brothers of oppo- 
site characters, and the consequent difficulties in 
which one of them is involved, forms the basis of 
the story. 


Mr. F. C. Burnand has written a new drama, 
which will be produced at the Queen’s as soon as 
the run of ‘ Turn of the Tide’ is over. 


‘Le Dernier Jour de Pompéi’ adds another to 
the list of failures at the Lyrique. M. Joncitres has 
not made good in his new work the high promises 
held out by his ‘Sardanapale.’ But his powers have 
been much fettered by the librettists MM. Nuitter 
and Beaumont. The subject of the opera is, of 
course, taken from Lord Lytton’s novel ; but the 
incidents are so inartistically put together in the 
libretto that the story wants coherence. The best 
music is in the early acts, the interest falling off 
sadly as the opera proceeds. The coup de grdce was 
given in the last act, the final scene, depicting the 
eruption of Vesuvius, being so badly painted as to 
provoke shouts of laughter from every part of the 
house. In France especially, nothing does so much 
harm as ridicule. M. Pasdeloup had been ill for 
some days before the first performance, which suf- 
fered much from his absence. 

The past week has not been favourable to thea- 
trical ventures in Paris. The operetta with which 
the Gymnase varied its programme proved unsuc- 
cessful. The hero of ‘ La Veilleuse’ is an English- 
man, who having remained too long at his club 
is locked out in a pouring rain by his young wife. 
When she at length takes pity on him, she is left 
outside by her husband, and the trick is repeated 
a third time; the piece concluding, of course, with 
a reconciliation. The music of Madame Loisa 
Puget failed to atone for the lack of dramatic in- 
terest, and the only recommendation to the piece 
was the bright singing of Madame Irma Marié. 


Signor Ricci has written some additional music 
expressly for the version of ‘ Crispino e la Comare’ 
now playing under the title of ‘ Le Docteur Crispin’ 
at the Athénée. Mdlle. Marimon, who enacts the 
cobbler’s wife, would do credit to a theatre of much 
larger pretensions. She is a well-trained vocalist 
and a bright actress. ‘Crispino’ alternates with 
‘Les Masques,’ an opera which, under its original 
title, ‘ Tuttiin Maschera,’ has been heard in almost 
all the chief cities of Italy. It was first played at 
Verona in 1856, and on the strength of it the com- 
poser, Signor Pedrotti, has since then enjoyed some 
sort of popularity. The story is as slight as any 
that has ever been impressed into a librettist’s 
service; but it serves to hang some music upon, 
as spontaneously humorous as it is sparkling and 
clever. A Malle. Singelée sings very nicely the 
heroine’s part, and the troupe, recruited, for the 
most from the Brussels Opera, is thoroughly 
efficient. L’ Athénée supplies in Paris a want which 
is totally unprovided for in London. 

The director of the ThéAtre Italien is blamed 
for not having himself brought out ‘Tutti in Mas- 
chera.’ He has addressed an inordinately long letter 
to L’Art Musical, setting forth his right to trans- 
plant French operas to the Italian stage. Such 
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disputes are seldum carried on in France without | 
personalities and the imputation of unworthy 
motives. The discussion between M. Bagier and 
his opponents is no exception to the rule. The 
season is to open to-night, the 2nd of October, 
with ‘Il Trovatore,’ Mdlle. Krauss and Signor 
Fraschini among the interpreters. If the theatre 
were Covent Garden, the season could not be more 
tamely set going. 

Signor Verdi’s ‘Forza del Destino,’ the work 
written originally for St. Petersburg, and brought 
out without success during the last season of the 
old Haymarket Opera-house, is to be one of the 
novelties at the Italiens in the coming winter. 
Besides the ordinary three representations a week, 
there is some talk of organizing extra performances 
of classical works. 

M. Touroude, whose new comedy at the Odéon, 
‘Le Batard,’ is a great success, has previously 
been known by dramatic sketches contributed to 
the Déjazet, the Cluny, and some provincial theatres. 
His latest work bears traces of inexperience and 
imitation of previous writers, and is full of faults 
of detail. It evinces, however, strong dramatic 
sentiment, and. created in certain scenes a very 
powerful impression. Le Bdtard is Armand, a gay 
and slightly unscrupulous youth, so adroit in play 
of sword and management of pistol that allusions to 
the subject of his birth among those who know him 
are few. To the reverence for his mother in which 
no Frenchman fails, Armand unites a stern contempt 
for the father by whom that mother had been 
deserted and wronged. He falls in love with Jeanne, 
and wishes to marry her, but finds she is living 
very happily with her lover Robert and their child. 
So soon as the period arrives when the law permits 
his marriage without parental sanction, Robert 
will marry Jeanne. All efforts of Armand to dis- 
turb the domestic ménage having failed, he at length 
represents his successful rival as false and unprin- 
cipled in conduct. By a series of proceedings more 
ingenious than honourable, he gives Jeanne what 
seem proofs of her lover’s infidelity. Robert knows 
by instinct who is his enemy, and provoking know- 
ingly a duel to death, calls him “ bdtard.” Before 
the duel comes off, Robert is anxious to render his 
child legitimate ; but though maternal assent is 
soon obtained to the marriage, appeals to his father 
are unsuccessful. The time of the duel is at hand, 
and Armand, desirous that Robert’s child should 
bear a reproach like his own, will not grant the 
delay which Robert wishes to obtain, when the 
father of Robert appears. He informs Armand he 
comes with a message from his father. Armand only 
desires to know who that father is, that he may 
brand him to his face with the infamy he deserves. 
A revelation that the suppliant is himself Armand’s 
father, is fruitless to appease the youth’s anger, 
and a fratricidal struggle is about to commence when 
the old man rushes between the youths and vows 
they shall only reach each other through his body. 
His appeals are at length successful, and the piece 
ends satisfactorily. The Bertons, father and son, 
carried off the honours of the representation, the 
former as Armand, the latter as Robert. Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt finds in Jeanne a character tho- 
roughly suited to her graceful but rather elegiacal 
style of acting. 

M. Delaunay and Madame Favart have returned 
to the Comédie, re-appearing in ‘ Paul Forestier’ 
and ‘ La Nuit d’Octobre.—Madame Nathalie has 
also re-appeared in Alfred de Musset’s ‘ Il ne faut 





Jurer de Rien.’ 


a play by M. Verconsin, on the famous subject of 
La Matrone d’Ephbse, is also in rehearsal. 

‘ La Chatte Blanche’ does not prove so complete 
a success at the Gaité as was expected. A drama 
by M. Anicet Bourgeois is accordingly in prepa- 
ration. 

‘Le Dompteur,’ by MM. Dennery and Ch. 
Edmond, is in rehearsal at the Ambigu-Comique. 
Its performance will be preceded by a revival of 
the undying ‘ Auberge des Adrets,’ with Frédéric 
Lemaitreas Robert Macaire, and Perrin as Bertrand. 
For many years the performance of this melo-drama 
has been prohibited in France, 








The forthcoming drama at the Gaité Theatre is, 
we are told, a version of the ‘ Drame de la Rue de 
la Paix,’ produced a year ago at the Odéon. 

‘La Princesse de Trébizonde,’ M. Offenbach’s 
latest effusion, is to be brought out at the Bouffes 
Parisiens in November. 


Every week we have to note the monstrous 
terms now given to singers. Mdlle. Schneider—to 
class her in the category of singers for the sake of 
illustration—has just concluded an agreement with 
M. Raphael Félix, by,the terms of which she is to 
receive 192,000 francs for ninety-six representations, 
to be given next season, in various cities of the 
United Kingdom. Her répertoire is to consist of 
three of M. Offenbach’s musical farces. 


The Emperor of the French has presented a gold 
medal to M. Edouard Philippes, who conducted 
the choir of the ‘ Enfants de Paris’ at the Comédie 
Frangaise on the occasion of the Féte Napoléon. 
The pieces de circonstances produced on the 15th of 
August never have any value, but they are in gene- 
ral liberally paid for. 

Madame Marie Sass has been singing at Baden 
in ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ together with Madame 
Volpini, MM. Delle Sedie and Tagliafico. A young 
tenor, from Florence, M. Paolo Augusti, who 
enacted Riccardo, is said to have considerable 
natural powers, quite uncultivated by art. 


A dramatic trifle, to which M. de Lagoanere 
has supplied some sprightly music, has been 
successtully produced at the Théatre Napoléon, 
Bordeaux. Its title is “Frantz et Isabelle.’ ‘ Patrie’ 
will shortly be produced at the Grand Théatre of 
that city. 

‘Rheingold’ has actually been brought at last 
to the bar of public opinion. When the first per- 
formance, announced for the 29th of August, was, 
literally at the eleventh hour, postponed, every 
body imagined that the venture was finally aban- 
doned. Herr Wagner departed, several singers 
expressly engaged for the most important parts took 
to flight, dilettanti hurried away from a city in 
which they had been so disappointed, and the ex- 
hibition of the glorified aquarium of the Rhine was 
supposed to be consigned to the limbo of unfulfilled 
projects. But it seems that the king issued an 
express order that the work should be produced 
without delay, and accordingly, on Tuesday, the 
21st of September, it was suddenly announced that 
‘Rheingold’ would be played on the following 
evening. We gather from a letter published in the 
Indépendance Belge, and written by some one who, 
to a great extent, is a decided admirer of Herr 
Wagner, that the work produced no effect at all, 
and that the audience were simply bored. The 
writer dwells chiefly on the time—two hours and 
a half—taken up by the performance, and on the 
utter absence of entr’actes. He appears to have been 


deeply impressed by the patience exhibited by the | 


listeners, and says each spectator was astonished 
at his neighbour’s forbearance. And indeed, their 
forbearance must have been extreme when not even 
a change of scene brought with it any surcease of 


the never-ending monotony of unmelodious, un- | 


connected, uninteresting recitative. 

The destruction of the Dresden theatre seems to 
be attributable to gross carelessness. Workmen were 
employed in preparing canvas for gas-pipes by 
means of benzoin in the hottest apartment in the 
house, that, namely, between the chandelier and 
the external roof, and they were actually permitted 


| to burn pastilles to obviate the unpleasant smell. 
‘Frou-frou,’ by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, is | 


the first novelty on the list at the Gymnase; but | 


No one thought of turning off the gas, says a corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, and within an hour, at broad 
midday, one of the handsomest, and, in some re- 
spects, the best-conducted theatre in Europe was 
completely gutted. Had the wind not providentially 


fallen on that day we might have had to deplore | 


the irreparable loss of Raphael's ‘Madonna di San 
Sisto.’ As it is, the sojourners in the pleasantest 
city of Germany wiil have to forego for some time 
to come much of their most cherished enjoyment. 

A Dutch version of ‘Patrie’ will, during the 
coming winter, be played at the National Theatre, 
in Amsterdam. The translation has been executed 
by an advocate of the name of Rubens, 





MISCELLANEA 

Burgesses by Marriage.—In your review of ‘To 
Bristol and Back’ (Athen. No. 2187) I observe the 
following remark: ‘ We conclude with a hope that 
the Social Science Association thay settle the ques- 
tion why, in olden times, a man who married a 
Bristol woman became free of the city.” It may 
interest some .of your readers to know that, til} 
the passing of the Reform Bill, a similar custom 
existed in the borough of Hythe. Hythe was a 
very corrupt place, and the result was that, at the 
first election after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony, these left-handed Burgesses were com- 
fortably provided for. So notorious did this become 
that, in the neighbouring borough of Dover, it 
passed into a proverb, and it was a common form 
of speech to say of a man who was mysteriously 
lucky, “Ah! he is all right; he has married a 
Hythe girl.” B. I. M. 

Sir Brian Tuke.—I think this etymology far 
preferable: Tooke or Tuke, say “at y® Oak,” 
shortened thus, ’T’ook. Noakes is a plural form 
of the same name: atten oakes. A. H. 


Thames.—N otwithstanding the opinion expressed 
by Prof. Max Miiller in the letter referred to by 
Mr. Piggot (Athen. No. 2180), that ‘all that can 
be said about the etymology of this name has been 
said by Mr. Isaac Taylor,” I venture to think 
otherwise, and that valid objections lie against the 
derivation he adopts. That derivation assumes that 
tam means “broad.” Now the Thames, on the 
whole, is not remarkable for its breadth, but the 
contrary. Besides, the Britons used other words 
instead of tam to express broad waters. For an 
expanse of water they used eaux, whence originated 
the various Ouse rivers ; and this in some dialects 
took the form of atx (Isis), acgs, or eas. There is 
presumptive evidence that the Thames itself within 
the metropolitan area was originally called Ouse. 
In some few cases the Britons used an old form of 
the modern “ broad” (Welsh “ bwrd,” “‘ bord” = 
Gothic “ baurd,” Old Norse ‘‘bor3,” according to 
Zeuss), as in Boston near Isleworth, originally 
Bordeston, 7. ¢. Broads-town, referring to an ex- 
pansion of the river. As Mr. Piggot pointed out, 
there are several rivers, or parts of rivers, besides 
the Thames, to which the Britons applied the same 
epithet tam or tame. The Temes in Hungary, which 
was included in what Strabo calls ra KeArixa, I 
take to have originated with a people of the same 
stock. But of all these rivers, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, which are remarkable rather for length than 
| breadth, it might be said, as Denham does of the 
| Thames, that they are, ‘‘ without o’erflowing, full.” 
| Now the word “ teem,” or ‘‘ team,” conveying the 
| idea of fullness, abundance, is still in use. We not 
| unfrequently read of ‘teeming earth,” “teeming 
| womb,” ‘‘ teeming population.” It occurs several 
| times in Shakspeare. In Norfolk, horses harnessed 
together for drawing unitedly are called a team 
(pronounced tame), and the driver a teamerman. 
The line of Gray will readily suggest itself, 
| How jocund did they drive their team afield. 

Further, all rivers, like countries, derived their 





| 
} 


| names from that of some particular part, which in 
| time came to be applied to the whole. The part of 

an affluent of the Thames to which I should point 
| as that which originally had ‘‘ tame” applied to it 
|is the part near the town of Thame. Near this 
| place is an extent of meadow-land, where the stream 
|is mostly level with the brim, and is unfailing. 

Cesar states, with reference to the Britons, that 

‘interiores plerique lacte et carne vivunt.” Hence 
| Such spots would be of great importance on account 
| of the facility they afforded for watering their cattle 
| at all seasons. Such places would quickly become 

known as the “‘tame,” or ‘‘ tame-eas” (Thames) = 
| full waters. Besides the town of Thame we have 
Tamworth, Timworth, and two Timsburys, all near 
rivers, not forgetting Temesvar on the Hungarian 
Temes. We have, I think, a trace of tam= full in 
the Latin tum-idus=full-like, and in tum-co and 
tum-efacio. The original root I take to be the 
Hebrew on, in the sense of ‘‘ wholeness, fullness, 





completeness.” W. B. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—E. L. H.—J. V.—F. D.—H. H. 
—J. G.—G. A, A,—Inquirens—J, B, 8,—W. B,—H. D.— 
received, 
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RIVINGTON’S SCHOOL LIST. 








SOPHOCLIS TRAGGQEDLE. Edited by R. C. Jens, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. The ELECTRA. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. The AJAX. 33s. 6d. 


“ Of Mr. Jebb’s scholarly edition vi the ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles we cannot mee too ag 
whole play bears evidence of the te, learning, and fine aenelarenip of a le Editor. Uiustra- 
tions drawn from the literature of the Continent as we the the 
highest a authorities, are embodied in the Notes, which are brief, ‘clear, and always 0 the 
joint.” —Lor 

— The introduction proves that Mr. Jebb is something more than a mere scholar—a man of real 
taste and feeling. i criticism aoe Schlegel’s remarks on the ‘ Electra’ are, we believe, new, and 
certainly just.” — Westminster Revie 

“ We do not know Shae the inatter or the manner of this excellent commentary is deserving 
of the higher praise—the skill with which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the one hand, the wearisome 
prolixity of the Germans, aud on the other the jejune brevity of the Porsonian critics, or the versa- 
tility which has enabled him in turn to elucidate the plots, to explain the verbal difficulties, and 
to illu strate the idioms of his author.”—Atheneum. 


JUVENALIS SATIRE. Edited by G. A. Srcox, M.A., 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen's College, Oxford. 13 Satires. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“Of Mr. Simcox’s ‘Juvenal’ we can o nly speak in terms of the highest commendation, as a 
simple, unpretending work, admirably adapted to the wants of the schoolboy or of a college passman. 
It is clear, concise, and scrupulously honest in shirking no real difficulty. The py epigram- 
matic hits of the satirist are everywhere well brought out, and the notes really are what they 
profess to be, explanatory in the best sense of the term.”—Lo view. 

* This is a very original and enjoyable edition of our favourite classies.”— Spectator. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited by Cnartes Biee, M.A., 


late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. Vol. I., Books I. and IL., with Introductions, 6s. 


‘* Mr. Biggin his ‘ Thucydides’ prefixes an analysis to each book, and an admirable introduction 
to the whole work, containing full information as to all that is known or rela of Thucydides, 
and the date sa which 4 wrote, followed by a very masterly critique on some of his characteristics 

ag a writer.”—. 

“ While diselaiming absolute originality in his book, Mr. rar has so thoroughly digested the 
works of so many eminent predecessors in the same field, and is evi repent on terms of such intimacy 
with his author, as perforce to inspire d and well-written introduction 
has formed a part of each link in the * Catena’ hitherto published: and Mr. Bigg, in addition toa 
general introduction, has given us an essay on ‘ Some Characteristics of Thucydides,’ which no one 
can read without being impressed with the learning and judgment brought to bear on = —— wi 


Sta 

“We need hardly say that these books are carefully edited ; the reputation of the editor is an 
assurance on this point. Ifthe rest of the history is on with equal care, it must become the 
standard book for school and college purposes.”—John 

Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts of the life of Thucy: dides, then passes to an examination into 
the date at which Thucydides wrote; and in the third section cael pepo on —e a 
of Thucydides. These essays are remarkably well written, thei and a 
calculated to give the student much insight into the ae of Thucydides, ond! its: relation to his own 
times, and to the works of subsequent historians.”—Mus 
~ 
PUBLIC. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES Edited by 


G. H. HESLOP, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford ; Head- 
Master of St. Bees. 


Parts I, and II. The OLYNTHIACS and the PHILIPPICS. 4s. 6d. 


“The annotations are scarcely less to be ded for the 1 of superfluous matter 
than for the excellence of what is supplied. Well-known works are not quoted, but simply referred 
to, and information which ought to have been previously acquired is omitted.” Atheneum. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMQEDLAE. Edited by W. C. Green, 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer at Queens’ College. 
Part I. The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s. 
Part IT. The CLOUDS. 3s. 6d. 
Part III. The WASPS. 3s. 6d. 


“ There is a thoughtful and intelligent introduction prefixed to this edition of the ‘Clouds.’ It 
goes over the old grounds, of course, and deals with the question, * Was Aristophanes houest in his 
attack on Socrates and his teaching?’ Mr. Green is of the number of those who think he was ; bu t 
that, withal, he was somewhat narrow and bigoted ; * violently Conservative or a thorough Tory.’ 
He too hastily identified Sccrates with what he held to be a a class, the Sophists ; and 
caric: atured the man when he wanted to ridicule the class. Mr. Green betrays a secret inclination 
to palliate this misrepresentation of the greatest of Greek teachers, but he does not allow it to weigh 
so far with him as to relieve the satirist or comic poet of all blame, although he suggests excuses 
for it in his distinction between the earlier teaching and the later doctrines of Socrates.” 


Contemporary Review. 
ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Jonny Epwin 
SANDYS, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 
Part I—AD DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 


“This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘Catena Classicorum.’ 
Isocrates has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the purity of his 
Attic language entitle him as a mea ins of education. Now that we have so admirable an edition of 
two of his works best adapted for such a purpose, there will no longer be any excuse for this neglect. 
For carefulness and thoroughness of editing it will bear comparison with the best, whether English 
or foreign. Besides an ample supply of exhaustive notes of rare excellence, we ‘find i in it valuable 
remarks on the style of Isocrates aud the state of the text, a table of various readings, a list of 
editions, anda special introduction to each piece. As in other editions of this series, short sum- 
maries of the argument are ins serted in suitable places, and will be found of great service to the 
student. The commentary embraces explanations of difficult passages, with instructive remarks on 
grammatical usages, and the derivation and meanings of words illust:ated by quotations and 
references. Occasionally the student's attention is called to the moral sentiment expressed or 
implied in the text. With all this abundance of annotation, founded on a diligent study of the 
best and latest authorities, there is no excess of matter and no waste of words, The elegance of 
the exterior is in harmony with the intrinsic worth of the volume.”—Atheneum. 


A. PERSILT FLACCI SATIRARUM LIBER. Edited by 


-. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall, 
8. 6 

















= ated is one of the ablest — published i in the ‘ Catena Classicorum’ under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Rigg. Mr. Pretor has adorted in his edition a plan which he defends 
on a general principle, but which has really its true defence in the special — iarities of his author. 
Mr. Pretor has given his readers translations of almost all the difficult pase b he has 
done so wisely in this case; for the allusions and constructious are so obscure that help is oousey 





necessa e has also been particularly full in his notes. He has thought and written with great 
indepen ence. He has used every means to get at the meaning of his author. He has one to many 
sources for illustration. And al he d what we may fairly as the best 


edition of Persius in English.”— Museum. 





SELECTIONS from 


With English Notes. 
Crown 8yo. 


MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


By HENRY VAN LAUN, French Master at Cheltenham College. 


Part —HONORE de BALZAC. 33. éd. 


, This amon answers to. the requirements expressed by Mr. Lowe in one of his speeches on 

where that boys should be attracted to the study of French by manne - 
fa lighter omg M. van Laun has executed the task of selection with excellent taste. 
episodes he has chosen from the vast ‘ a Comedy’ are naturally such as do not deal ith 
passions and experiences caged are ——- mature age. Even thus limited, he had an overwhelm- 
ing variety of materials to choose f: and his selection gives a fair impression of the terrible 
Power of — wonderful —— the etudy of whom is one of the most important means of self- 
he nineteenth century.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








ARITHMETIC, Theoretical and Practical; adapted for the 


use of Colleges and Schools. By W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge ; Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 








crown 8yo. [Nearly ready. 
“ Without attempting an meetin bey the valuable and well-known treatises by Dr. 
Colenso, Barnard Smith, and others, w: {r. G on having produced a 
i book on this cboory useful subject. It appears to be especially suited for 





older oe ny who, having been —— imperfectly and irrationally in the earlier part of their 
school career, desire to go over the wh: oF eee again from the beginning; but in the hands of an 
es and ene teacher it may also be perfectly adapted to the comprehension of 
young boys.”— Times. 


A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY 


CHILDREN: 
each Letter. 
1s. 6d. 
This little Work relates the leading nie of English Hist 
language, well adapted to Young Childre: = eet en Seine 
An Edition with Cetewes IUustrations is in the press. 


> 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH GREEK 
LEXICON. Founded on a Work prepared by J. W. FRAEDERSDORFF, Ph.Dr., late Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Belfast. Revised, enl and imp d by 
the late THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. 21s. 


of ENGLAND for 
in Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set of Questions at the end of 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. New Edition, 





A COMPLETE GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON for 
the POEMS of HOMER, and the HOMERIDA;; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, 
Political, and Military Condition of the Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult Passages. 
By G. CH. CRUSIUS. Translated from the German, with Corrections and Additions, by 
HENRY SMITH, Professor of Languages in Marietta College. Revised and edited by 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Third Edition, 12mo. 9s. 


CATECHESIS; or, Christian Instruction Preparatory to Con- 
firmation and First Communion. By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of 

St. Andrew's. New Edition, small Svo. 28. 
“The chief value of the work is in its devotional character; its tendency everywheze to make 
the intellect wait upon the heart. Another most important quality i is the consistent deference every- 


where paid to the Church’s formularies and to Holy Scripture, so that it is impossible to regard the 
volume as a party one either way.”—Clerical Journal. 


“A very valuable manual, drawn up with much care. 
y 


It would be t aed suitable book to put 
into the hands of children who are fairly well educated.” 


'—Church Revie 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE of the BOOK of 


COMMON PRAYER. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8yo. 28. 6d. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE and USE 


BIBLE. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. 28. 6d. 


of the HOLY 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE of CHURCH HISTORY 


(Ancient). Edited by JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Small 8vo. price 28. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of Religious In- 


formation respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creeds, &c. &. By JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. Third Edition, small 8vo. 
33. 6d. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English 
Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Passmen at the Universities. 
Abridged by BRADLEY H. ALFORD, M.A., Vicar of Leayenheath, Colchester; late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 108. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the DEVOTIONAL STUDY of 


the HOLY SCRIPTURES. fy EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Ninth Edition, small 8vo. 38. 6d. 





Waterloo-place, London; High-street, Oxford; Trinity-street, Cambridge. 
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_ SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
List of New and Popular Books. 


a ee 


SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS in PARA- 


GUAY: a Narrative of Personal Experience amongst the 
Paraguayans. By G. F. MASTER og Assistant-Surgeon, 
Paraguayan Military Service. Svo. with Map, prices jae. s 

is day. 


OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author of 
*Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols. [Third Edition this day. 


“*It is a rare proof, then, of the fertility and versatility of Mrs. 
Stowe's Powers that this later work will infallibly enhance her 
fame, and in ‘ Oldtown Folks’ she appeals to the taste and sym- 
pathies of a more appreciative circle of readers than she Gadanea 
With = Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ This story must make its way, as it 

is easy to predict it will, by its intrinsic merits. It exhibits a 
more delicate and careful analysis of human nature than the 
other ; a simpler and truer pathos ; a humour richer perhaps, cer- 
tainly as fresh and ——— Generally, as a work of art, it is 
altogether of a higher r from being thrilling and sen- 
sational. it is much Se its title nee a simple domestic 
and th as domestic. It isa 





book t seduces one into quotation, he you lay it down after 
all ony “A dissatisfied feeling that your quotations might have 

n happier, and that you may have only done the author injus- 
tice while deluding your readers “* ithe idea, that you have been 
making a collection of her gems.” 

“The present work, —— h it pencssco lay claim to the same 
nobility of purpose as ‘ cle Tom’s Cabin,’ is yet above it as 
a literary composition, oan will do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher ranks of her craft than any pre- 
vious effort of her pen. The authoress enters with heart and 
soul into the various shades of character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now passed away, or existing only in 

situations ; and her language, ae cakes pre and terse, 
has all that nameless charm that we are accustomed to admire in 
the sweet pages of Washington Irving....We rarely get hold of 
so sensible and ——— a work, and might fill our columns 
with gems taken from these pages; but as that would not 
after all aire any correct notion of the work in its entirety, 
we can only commend it to all who are capable of appreciating 
= thoughtful work where exciting interest is made subservient 

» solid reasoning, and where every = yields something 
that may teach as well as amuse.”— Exum 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. 
By R. D. BLACKMOOR. 3 vols. 

“ Narrated with great power.”—Atheneum. 

“In our judgment, no! body since “se days of Defoe has been so 
successful as the author of * Lorna Door - There are chapters 
in ‘ Lorna Doone’ which are as aay and nobly written as if they 
were the work of Homer. The book is emphatically a good boo 
—the es a @ rare combination of keen insight and loving 


= It continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels as we see 
the life-like sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of 
which we could afford to lose.”—Spectator 

**A novel that will take very S a rank, and that for good and 
substantial reasons.”—Standard. 

“This —_ of Exmoor is of unus sually high merit in plot 
i tained interest, as well as in sentiments an 
style. It indicates rare literary and artistic power in the author, 
and is, or ought to be, a decided success.’’— Morning Post. 


From LONDON BRIDGE to LOMBARDY 


by a MACADAMIZED ROUTE. By W. R. RICHARDSON. 
— 50 Original Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo. cloth, 





“The author of these entertaining sketches of foreign life 
pretends to no novelty in his description of places, but his power 
of ope eee in a life-like manner all that he sees is consider- 
able. He has a happy trick of putting a new face upon old mate- 
rials ; and a comic humour runs through his descriptions, which 
enlivens the reader while it instructs him. The book is copiously 
illustrated with excellent sketches.”— Observer. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and 


TWENTY- — YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edi- 
tion of Mr. Dana's Narrative extended. With Notes and 
Revisions. Copyright Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

**It would be impertinence to praise so well known a book a 
Mr. Dana’s, but we may say that his added chapter to this edition 
is of very rare interest.” —Spectator. 

member, it was an undergraduate of Harvard University 

who served as a common seaman two years before the mast, and 

who wrote about the best sea book in the English language. i lr. 

—_— Dickens, at the Dinner to the Oxford and Harvard Crews, 
ug. 


LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS, 


with Translations and Parallel Passages. and a copious Eng- 

lish Index. a ALFRED HENDERSON. Feap. 4to. 

530 pp. price 168. 

“The book is, we should imagine, the best of the kind that has 
yet pee er from the press.”— Examiner. 

“We t that many will be induced by the taste of good 
shinee: that’ we have given them to go to the book itself, whieh is 
well worth possessing.” —Spectator. 

“A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a 
very useful companion to those who, when a quotation is aptly 
mae, like to trace it to its source, to dwell on the minutiz of its 
application, and to find it illustrated with choice parallel passages 
from English and Latin authors.”— Times. 

“* A book well worth adding to one’s library.” "—Saturday Review. 


LOST AMID the FOGS: Sketches of Life 


in Newfoundland. By Lieut.-Col. M‘CREA. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


COLORADO: its Resources, Parks, and 


Prospects as a New Field for Emigration ; with an Account of 

the Trenchara and Costilla Estates in the San Luis Park. By 

pi, gE eres With Maps and Photographs. 
. clo! 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND the WORLD. 
Two Years of Travel by CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. 
8vo. with 100 Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 

NOTES on YACHTS. By Edwin Brett. 


Feap. 8vo. with an Illustration by John Brett, engraved by 
J per, 68. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, 


ONDON SOCIETY, for Ocroper. With 
Nine Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 

DOWN at WESTMINSTER. (With Three Illustrations by 
William Brunton.) 

OXFORD AS IT IS. 

CORSETS and CORPULENCE. 

WHO COMES HERE? A Mystery. 

M. or N. By G. J. Whyte- Melville, Author of ‘ Digby Grand,’ 
* Cerise,’ ‘The Gladiators,’ &c. (With Two Illustrations by 


Wilfrid ——_ ) 
Chap eet. 


” 39. <Night-Ha wks. 
+ 30(and Last).—Under the Acacias. 
OUTSIDERS of SOCIETY and their HOMES in LONDON. 
GOVERNESSES. 
The LAST BOAT of the SEASON from MARGATE. (Illus- 
trated by William Brunton.) 
A RUN to the SOUTH after CREATURE-COMFORTS. 
The LOVE BIRD of the WEST. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
(Illustrated.) 
a in the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
. The Front Opposition Bench. 
The suocanent PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 
STUDIES from LIFE at the COURT of ST. JAMES’S. (Drawn 


by the rg Jee a Engraved by W. L. Thomas.) 
iy Elma Brv 


Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, We 


Just published, price Half- a-Crown, 
ART XII. of the JOURNAL of TRANS- 


N° 2188, Ocr. 2,69 


Now ready, price 1s. Monthly, 


BELTANNIA, for OCTOBER. 
by Pins pole ARTHUR A’BECKETT. Illustrated in colours 
. i es’ Thieves. By Arthur A’Beckett. Coloured Page 
. a Scandal of the Day. 
What can we do for Our Poor? No. II. 
ry The Commentaries of Major Blake. By F.C. Burnand. Coloured 
Page Illustration. 
5. The Army Control Scheme. By a Civilian 
6. Will os Race Again? A Postscript on nthe Oxford-Harvard 


& Sener BCS Nort SERGI APE rea 
Hy lliberal Liberalism. — ee 
The History of Trade Mar 
ll. § erneeel ism. A Recent a on Table-Turning. 
12. The Story of a Tailor. 

Office : 199, Strand. 














On the 1st of October, Second Series, No. 124, price 1s. 
cus PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS a _— oe 


‘ontents.. ieee oad —P tions under the 
rion Act, 1868—Standards Commission on the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures—International Congress of Pharma- 
ceutical Associations and Unions.—British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference: Pharmaceutical Education in the Proyinces—Contri- 
butions to the History of Buxine—Note on the Prevention of 
Accidental Poisoning—Note on Chioral—On: Excipients for Pills— 
Historical Notices of Chemists and Druggists—Rare Essential 
Oils—Carbolic Acid and Human P: On the Detecti 
Fixed Oils in Plants—Purification of Ammoniacal Salts—Com- 
mercial Powders of Ginger and Cinchona—Final Meeting, Com- 
plimentary Dinner, and Excursion to wocante. —Notes and 

eg on er and Phar — sh A fo 














ACTIONS of — VICTORIA INSTITUTE, 
Papers by Dr. M‘C — On —— Uses of Sacred —— 
History.” and by Rev. w ‘On the Relation of Reason to 
Philosophy, Theology a Sean” With the Discussions 
thereon. 

Also, price Half-a-Crown, 


NALYSIS of HUMAN RESPECTABILITY. 
Ry the Rev. WILLIAM J. IRONS, rebendary of St. 
Paul’s. Being Three Papers read ww de ihe Victoria Institute. 


London: R. Hardwicke, and Bell & Daldy. 





Published Quarterly, bona! eg nr Plates and Engravings 
Wood, price 4s. 


HE JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., and 
E. RAY LANKESTER, B.A. F.R.M.S. 


Contents of No. XXX VI.—New Series. 
MEMOIRS. 


Monograph of Monera. By Ernst Haeckel. (Continued.)— 
Enumeration of Micro-Lichens parasitic on other Lichens. 
By W. Lauder Lindsay, M.D. F.R.S.E. (Concluded.)— 
On some a Applications of the Spectrum Micro- 
scope. By H.C. Rorhy, I .R.S.—On Draparnaldia cruciata, 
Hicks. By ‘J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S.—On some 
Freshwater Khizopoda, New or Little- known. By William 
cher. _(Continued.) — Notes on Certain Freshwater 
Species of Diatomacex. By A. 8S. Donkin, M.D. 
NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Resolution of Nobert’s Lives—New Test-Object—Some Re- 
marks on Dr. Donkin’s Recent Paper on Diatomacer, 
REVIEW —What is Microscopical Science ? 
QUARTERLY CHRONICLE of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. 
Histology — Embryology — Microzoology — Miscellaneous — 
Spectroscopy—General. 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





‘or 
cience - American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
jane 0 to Prohibit Importation of Nitro-Glycerine—Prose- 
cution under the Arsenic Act—Cases of Poisoning, ‘Accidental 


and Criminal. 
"John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘WORDS OF 
COMFORT. 


Just published, 6th Edition, 15th Thousand, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
ORDS of COMFORT for PARENTS 
oer of LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Edited by WILLIAM LOGAN, 
With an Introducto: cory Historical Sketch on infant Salvation, 
By the Rev. Dr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, Glasgow. 


London: James Nisbet & Co. ; and all Soman. 





DEAFNESS, 
Price 1s., or by post 13 stamps, 


OX a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 
applying motel Agents to the Cavity of _ Tympanum. 
Reprinted from The Medical Press and aw 
By EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. 
Late Surgeon YY ~ the Metropolitan Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 
London: John Churchill & Son, New Burlington-strect. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the 
HUNDRED of LONSDALE, North and South of the 
Sands, in ae County of Lancaster. Together with an Essay on 
some ng Characteristics of the Dialects spoken in the Six 
Northern Counties of KHOUSE PE (Ancient Northumbria). By the 
m. Bonet RT BAC ACOCK. Edited by the Rev. 
ty —— ° po of ‘ A Game of the Dialect of Cleve- 
os . 


Lo Eanes Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





LORD AND LADY BYRON. 





For an Article on this subject, reviewing the case in all its bearings, 


See THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 
Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Sixpence Monthly. 





A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 
On Saturday, October 9th, demy 4to. (32 pp.), PRIcE SIXPENCE, 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 


Science, and Art. 





The First Number will contain Papers by the following writers, amongst others:— 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Proressor CONINGTON, 
Proresson HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. F.R.S. 
M. GUSTAVE MASSON. 
Proresson MAX MULLER. 


M. ADOLPHE NEUBAUER (of Paris). 
Prorgssorn NOLDEKE (of Kiel). 

Rev. H. N. OXENHAM. 

Rev. MARK PATTISON. 

Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 

Proressor WESTWOOD, F.S.A. 





And a hitherto Unpublished Document written by LORD BYRON at Venice in 1816, relating to his separation 
from LADY BYRON. 


Also the only True Account of the Destruction of LORD BYRON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers and News Agents, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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This day, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 
EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, —-— 
Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A. F.R.S., Lee’s Reader in Re-Issue of Mr. Cruikshank’s Popular 
Chemistry at Christ Church, and H. G. MADAN, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown Works. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by Macmituan & Co. London, 
Publishers to the University. 


“‘L’-HOMME QUI RIT.’ 





BOOK the SECOND of Victor Hugo’s Romance will be com- 


menced in the November Number of ‘THE GENTLEMAN'S 


MAGAZINE, opening at “GWYMPLAINE and DEA.” 


Brappury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





This day is published, 8vo. 14s. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE; 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 
With INTRODUCTION and COMMENTARIES. 
By LORD LYTTON. 
WITH LATIN TEXT. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: 
HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 


By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Author of ‘A Little Tour in Ireland.’ 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. [Ready this day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. In3vols. syst ready. 
The GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By Capt. J. T. Newall, 

Author of ‘John Neville,’ ‘ Hog-Hunting in the East,’ &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


LOST FOOTSTEFS: a Novel. By Joseph Verey. In 3 vols. 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 8 vols. 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russell Gray, 
Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘ Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 8 vols. 
‘This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.”—Daily Telegraph. . 
The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: a Novel. By J. M. Capes, 
Author of ‘The Mosaic-Worker’s Daughter.’ In 8 vols. 


“*Mr. Capes is a close observer of men and manners.”—Spectator. 
‘“**The Buckhurst Volunteers’ will add considerably to his goodly circle of readers.” —Standard. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES, 


In 3 vols. [Just ready, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANRK’s TABLE- 


BOOK. Edited by G. A. A’*BECKETT. With 12 Il - 
tions on Steel and 116 on Wood by Cruikshank. A New Tal. 
tion. Royal 8vo. 16s. ‘ow ready. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNI- 


BUS. Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. W: a 
trations on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 10s. ea > eee 


[Recently published. 
*,* Other Works are in preparation. 





A HANDY-BOOK for VERIFYING 


DATES with the CHRISTIAN ERA, &c. By JOHN J. 
published. 


BOND. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. [Just 
The four years “‘ before the common account called Anno Domini,” 
noticed in the margins of many editions of the Gospels, are now 
accounted for. 





ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. Edidit 
FRANCISCUS ST. JOHN THACKERAY, A.M. Editio 
Altera. Feap. 8vo. 68. 6d. Now ready. 

A Selection from the writings of Latin Poets from Mevius t 

Claudian, with an Appendix of Explanatory and Illustrative 

English Notes. 





The POETICAL WORKS of GEOF- 


FREY CHAUCER. Aldine Series of British Poets. Edited 

by RICHARD MORRIS. New Edition, thoroughly revised. 

ith Appendices, enna Short Treatise on the Pronun- 

ciation of Chaucer, by ALEXANDER J. ELLIS: and a 

order of the Canterbury Tales, reprinted from 

Mr. Furnivall’s Six-Text Edition, published by the Chaucer 
Society. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 308. Now ready. 





In Bohn’s Classical Library. 
The THOUGHTS of the EMPEROR 


M. AURELIUS ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Post 
8vo. 38. 6d, [Now ready. 

“ My quotations from * Marcus Aurelius’ will be made (by per- 
mission) from the forcible and admirably accurate translation of 

r. cane In thanking Mr. Long, I may be allowed to add that 
the English reader will find in his version the best. means of be- 
coming my ey with the purest and noblest book of anti- 
quity.”—* ers after God,’ by the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 





London: BELL & DALDY. 


Just published, price 1s. 


NIONISM ; with Remarks on the Report of 


the Commissioners on TRADES’ UNIONS. By JAMES 
STIRLING, Author of * Letters from the Slave States. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co 


In 1 vol. cloth, 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 6d. 
N ATURE-STUDY, as Applicable to the 
Purposes of POETRY and ELOQUENCE. 
By HENRY DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. &c. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. . 
HE CLIMATE of PAU, and its Influence 


._,on HEALTH and DISEASE. By Sir ALEXANDER 
TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S.E., Resident Physician at Pau. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.B.S8. 
Now ready, 5a. 6d. 
PROTOPLASM 3 or, Life, Force and Matter. 


John Churchill & Sons. 
REPLY TO COQBBETT ON THE REFORMATION, 


A REPLY to COBBETT’S ‘ HISTORY of the 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION in ENGLAND and 
IRELAND.’ Compiled and Edited by ©. H. COLLETTE. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

London : 8. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 























MASON’S NEW ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
In 12mo. with Woodcuts, price 1s. cloth, 
GECULAR SPELLING and READING 
DOOK. tee Home ont od Instruction, adapted to ee 
ca 0! ren of all ages: arranged on a siv, 
Plan for a knowledge of the Elements of the English 
D . By JOHN MASON, many years Master of the Aca- 
demy, Clerkenwell-close. 
London: L Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 


QCHILLER'S WILLIAM TELL, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 180 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 
Also, by the same Translator, 
GOETHE’S TORQUATO TASSO, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 150 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
aps into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. post 











TRANSLATIONS of THE ME +e 
IA IN AULIS, and the IPHIGENIA 0 
GURIPIDES- by 5 CARTWRIGHT, A.M. In 1 yol. post 
8v0. 236 pp., 48. 6d. post free. 
David Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 
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In One Large handsome Volume, 477 pages, 
Just published, with full-length Portrarr of the Port-LavREATE, price 21s. 


A CONCORDANCE 


ENTIRE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, 
By D. BARRON BRIGHTWELL. 


Containing upwards of One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand References. 
London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street. 





This day, price 1s.; in cloth neat, 1s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—The True Story of LORD and LADY BYRON as 
told by Lord Macaulay, Thomas Moore, Lord Lindsay, Leigh Hunt, the Countess 
of Blessington, the Countess Guiccioli, Lady Byron, and by the Poet himself, in 
answer to Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 


*.* This little Work embodies all the reliable data concerning ‘‘ The Separation” which has been given to the world 
by friends of the family, and by contemporary writers of position. In the introduction it is shown that Mrs. Stowe did 
not write her ‘True Story’ for publication in England. Other matters connected with ‘The True Story’ are also 
discussed. 


London: JoHN CAMDEN HorTeEn, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CHANCELLOR. | THE HON. SIR GEORGE ROSE. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD CAIRNS. THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq. Q.C. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR W. BOVILL, Lord Chief Jus- | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq. Q.C. 
tice COMMON PLEAS. EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD VAUGHAN WIL- | ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in 
LI 


Chancery. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on JANUARY lst, 1869. 


Existing Assurances & Bonus £4,650,000 | Invested Punds.................. £1,540,000 
Annual Income ............ aeons 200,000 | Claims and Bonus paid......... 1,650,000 
Annual Accounts have always been published in detail. 

SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no less than seven times the total annual income. The further 
guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 1,000,000/. 

WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s. per 100/., where no Special Liability to 
Foreign Residence then exists. Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence without incurring 
extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted resider nee in any part of the world. 

NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible ev ery Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for 
Policies becoming Claims between two divisions. Very moderate Non- Bonus Premiums. 

The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the 
Society, when once issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future — 

LOANS are granted on Life Interests ¢ or Reversions. . A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(Established 1806.) 


President—BARON HEATH. | Vice-President—ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 
Trustees. 








EORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 


FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. 
: AMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


DAVID SALOMONS, Esq. M.P 

Directors. 
THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHE R, Esq 
CHAS. J. FURLONGER, Esq 


JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
; ROBERT POTT, Esq. 
S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 


JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. 
JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. 





HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. | HENRY S8. KING, Esq. W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. 
Has POLICIES NOW IN FORCE amounting to.. errrrmy 
Has a FUND INVESTED IN FIRST-CLASS SE¢ URITIES of more than ...... 3,000,000 
Has PAID POLICY CLAIMS amounting to .... eeoee 5,540,000 


The Association employs no Acents, and pays no Commiss:oN in any ihe ape, for the tateeieation of Policies. 
Its expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent, of its gros 
It investigates its affairs every year, and applies the surplus soLety in re: an of the Premiums, which by this means have been 
reduced, on the average, One per cent. per annum for the las‘ 24 and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 
PREMIUMS commenced before J ‘ ease. 1856, are reduced 89 per cent. 
UL 865 79 
” ” 


commencing Now pected to be reduced 71 a _ ; 
These reductions commence alter the? 7th pay me nt. EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 
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"(HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM.—Eight 


large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding, "Bed- -hangings and Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 
quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 11s.; and Children’s Cots, from 15s, 6¢. each; handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 11. 13s, .6d. to 451. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 





Electro Plate, Marble Chimney-pieces, | Table Cutlery, | Redding and Bed-hancings, 
tritannia Metal Goods, Kitchen Ranges. 5 } Clocks and Candelabra, TBed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Dish Covers, Hot- ae | a amps, Gaselier, j Raths and Toilet Ware, Turnery Goods, and 

Stoves and Fenders, a Trays, ats and Kettles, (| Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, ‘London. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





Now ready, 533 pp. crown 8yo. cloth, price 6¢, 


ARBOUR’S BRUCE. Edited by Jony 
; - AMIESON, D.D. Reprinted from the Celebrated Edition 
ne Glasgow: M. Ogle & Co. London :"Simpkin & Co. 


French Studies Condensed, Eighth Edition, 5s. 6d. 


OW TO SPEAK FRENCH; 
or, French and France: Facts, ae Practice. By 
A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris ay of Edgbaston Se ool. 
“Excellent.” V. Hugo. “ True gem Perfect. ”— Era. 
2. INSTANTANEOUS FRENCH WRITING, 2a, ae 28. 
3. FRENCH PRONOUNCED: SELF. HELPS, 1 
Longmans & Co 








Just ready royal 8vo. 21s. (forming a Companion Volume 
: * Mytton’s Life’), a New Edition of - 


ORROCKS’S JAUNTS and JOLLITIES. 
x ee ws baie CURLERS bene by Alken. A 
emoir of the Author (R. 8S. SUR Ss , is fi 
and other additional matter. a 
Also, by the same Author, 


ANALYSIS of the HUNTING - FIELD. 
erry by Alken ; 7 finely-coloured Engravings and 4 


*,* Prospectuses of the above-named and other Sportin 
pan be obtained from the Publishers and from all Retail Boo Books 


sellers. 
London : G. Routledge & Sons. 





Just published, royal 8vo. stitched, price 3s., per post, 3s. 2d. 


EFLECTIONS on the FORMATION of 
J ARMIES, with a View to the Re-organization of the English 
Army. Together with a cir roe po of the Archduke Al brecht’s 
celebrated a me m the Responsibility in. Times of War.’ 
= Capt. W. J. YArr (Unattached), Author of ‘A Political and 
Military ae of the Austro-Italian W. ar, 1866,’ &c. 
London: Edward Stanford, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. illustrated, 
ICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. By 
the Author of * Flemish Interiors,’ ‘ Gheel,” &c. 
* William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 





In crown 8y0. 508 pp. price 58. cloth, 


LBERT BARNES’S NEW WORK— 
iL SCENES and INCIDENTS in the LIFE of the APOSTLE 
PAUL. With New Portrait of the Author, which Mr. Barnes, 
writing August 12, 1869, says—‘* Is decidedly the best likeness, in 
pe jn judgment and in that of my family, that has ever been taken 
° e. 
London: Hamilton & Co, Edinburgh: Menzies. 


HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stREet 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements, 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Loxpox—37, CORNHILL 
Epixscurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 
Dvatis—52, DAME-STREET. 
Established 1824. Capital 5,000,0002. 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of... -£1,045,613 0 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in for -£4,200,000 0 0 
The Total Revenue of the sti ny fron all sources 
now amounts to... £225,328 0 0 
Copies of Phospactits, ‘ant ‘all lothibe’ infiematton, may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 
7, Cornhill, London. 


U NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FIRE and LIFE. 
No. 81, CORNHILL, ard 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London; 
Instituted in the Reizn of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


Directors, Trustees, £c. 

George Meek, Esq. 

J. Remington Muti is, Esq. 
Joseph Trueman ee Esq. 
John Morley, Es 

















James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. 
John Hibbert, Esq. riseass Thornton Kogers, Esq. 
Edmund Holiand, Fsq. George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
William Lawrence, Esq., Alder- oo Soames, en. 

man, M.P. Foster White, Esq. 
Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. t Note nel Wilson, Alderman, 


The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first- 
class securities, and amount to more than 1,230,00v1. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


FIRE INSURANCES due at MICHAEL MAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of September. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for insuring pro- 
perty generally, at equitable rates, All losses promptly and 
liberally settled. 

The Abolition of the Duty from Midsummer, of which the 
Public receive the whole benefit, reduces the expense of insur- 
ance, in the case of private houses, by oue half, and in all cases 
by 18, 6d. per cent. ¥ 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


This Office combines every advantage offered by any Assurance 
Company. Its great age and large capita} afford pertect security; 
the Premiums are very moderate, aud the Bonuses distributed 
have been unusually large. Thirty days are allowed for the 
ap oer of renewal premiums. 

Ata General Meeting of the Society, held in Cornhill, on the 
24th of September, 1869, the Directors reported that they had 
ordered the usual Annual Balance-sheet to be printed, —— 
with the account of the Assets and Liabilities of the Life De- 
pariment prepared at the Declaration of the last Bonus, in 1868, 
—such accouut showing in detail the exact position of the So- 
ciety at that date, and it was further ordered that copies of the 

game be given to any Shareholder or Policyholder who should 
make applicaticn for the same. 

CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 
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OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN zy, 
Established a.p. 1806. 
No. 15, NEW ee oy BLACKFRIARS, 


Directors. 

G. P. Bidder, Bot. Lieut.-Gen. *<. a P. Law- 
©. B. Carruthers, Es it rence, K. 
J. G. Dodson, Esq. M.P. - T. Lucas 
D. A. Freeman, -D. came: a 
G. ye tne Wy Ea & ¢ ive. "tien 

. owse. 
i, Hudson, Esa. F.B.S. i Tritton, bsq, 
8. Laur 8. H. Twining. Esq. 
T, H. Longden, eq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. which has bee 
established upwards of Hatr a Century, hasan A’ CCUMULATED 
FU YD of more than THREE MILLIONS ye tee invested 
in Mortgages on Land, “ other first-class Securities :— 

Viz., on the 20th August, 
pa Assured—inclusive "of "Bonus Additions—at 


that da’ i 5,380,750 2 11 
Estimated Liability thereon (N orthampton Table 
of Mortality, 3 per cent. interest) aa 481,569 0 4 
hat is less than one-half the Fund invested. 
Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the asia beam 
ending inated August, 1868 532.369 7 8 
Annual Incom 314,867 14 3 
Total Claims paid inclusive of Bonus Additions 6,627,044 7 7 
Copies of the Annual Reports and Balance Sheets, as well as of 
the Periodical Valuation Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every 
information to be obtained on SSH RA 
N RAYDEN, Actuary. 
. PORTER, Sub-Actuary. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, Unconditional, and Unchallengeable, 
issued by the 


PRUDENTIAL = COMPANY, 
Established 1 
62, Ludgate-hill, Tan, E.c. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 
These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a tab! a 
withdrawals, showing at one fiance. the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. RY HARBEN, Secretary. 


Special Agents Wanted. 


OMPENS ATION 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED SUM IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
CIDENT OF ANY KIND 
me gern ivh by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58. insures 1,000. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 62. be week for Injury. Sein a 


£3,172,604 15 8 











ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS of New 


Materials, Designs and Finish, at the lowest Be for 
Cash Payments. 


NICOLL'’s FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 


ICOLL’S WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 


31s. 6d. 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 738. 6d.; with Silk, 638.; with Italian Cloth, 52s. 6d. 


R TRAVELLING.—NICOLL’s TARTAN 
and other SCOTCH SHAWLS and MAUDS, to be w 
as Wrappers for the shoulders or knees. Also CLOAKS with 
Hoods, and RUGS, from 15s. 6d. each, for the like purpose, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


J. NICOLL, Merehant Clothier to _ im, the Royal 
rasiiy, and the Courts of Europe. Londo: : 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street ; and 22, Cornhill. anchester : : 10, Mosle ley-street. 
Liverpool : 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
oo —s oe and durability, and at half the price. 
tis and post free from LEWIN, cnawcces s 
anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. 





0.1 Cabinet 
lishgd 1810. 
N. B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
Carpets and Bedding a 4 free), 500 Designs, with Prices an 
Estimates, may be had 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


SLER. S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

LIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for my — Candles. 

CHANDELIER $ in Bronze and Ormolu, Modera' r Lamps and 

for India. TABLE GLASS of all gg ORNAMEN- 

TALC GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 


All Articles marked in plain figures. 
45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 








For particulars apply -' me — at the Railway 
the Local Agents, or at t 
Offices—64, perce a 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

{UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE. 

Established 1821. Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 

11, LOMBARD-STREET, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—William Steven, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. oe M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 5 J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. M.P, 





Charles F. Devas, Es¢ John Martin, Es i, 
ee Hart Dyke, Fica. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. James Morris, 


Abraham J. Robaris, Esq. 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Seca Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, ae. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Secretary—'Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Esq. 

N.B. Fire Policies which EXPIRE at MICHAELMAS must 
be RENEWED at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or 
before the 14th of October. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement of the 
Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free on application to 
the Company *s Agents, or to the Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Bratich Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this hn with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800, ., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in anes Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0002. 

The Assurance Reserve ‘Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
a the — Incom 

t wi ence be seen that ample =e is a to 
the Polioyholders. Attention is invited ¢ us of the 
Company, from which it will appear that on kinds of pA 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also pane Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may obtained wad the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throagnons the Xinglom 

NDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


HAND: IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 16 Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 


RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per el ~ i Premiums paid on First- 


Life Department—60 per cont. of the Premiums on all Policies of 


rst series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1741. 


The Directors are Willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 
position and character. 























Fry's CARACCAS COCOA 
prepared with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 
RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 


owes its itis aroma and especial excellence to the 
Cocoa ported from the Caraccas, so long oa 
brated for F the production of the finest Cocoa 

the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
m r~} treatment, a valuable and favourite article 
et. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 





BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


MES... ALLEN’ a WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
to its ita, youthful ar wed aay ite ae Hl doe 


“I Tame Hat Hai Pitts te i ae Nw Ch 
Tris imm \* 
Thin Hair r Thickened. y Checkea 
—s 7 ~ Prevented. 
n large Bott ~y rice Si pen 
Perfumers. Cireulay free b; 7p a. Sold by Chemists and 


Depot, 266, HIGH 1 HoLBoRN, London. 


BREAKFAST. .—EP PS’ 8 COCOA .—The 
te remarks :—‘* By a thorough 
of the natural laws which govern the operations of hile 
nutrition, an by acareful application of the fine properties of 
sarees d cocoa, Mr. ae has provided our breakfast tables 
poatety flavoured beverage which may save us many 
enry doshe bills.” Made simply with boiling water or mille. 
Bai id by the" Trade only in } lb. 'b., and 1 1b. tin-lined packets 
labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


URE CLARETS.—T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No.1. Family Claret .. .. Vin O a 
No.3. Dinner Claret 1. 7. Sound Fail Bordsaux °. Das 
No. 5. Dessert Claret .. .. Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 368. 


ILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
ED-ROOM FURNITURE. aan ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Arti - 
sent free by post on application to ee a ene 
FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET. Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


'Y ouUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINE- 
RAL OIL COMPANY (LIMITED). 


YOUNG’S CANDLES, 
Used in all the ROYAL PALACES in BRITAIN, 
Awarpep MEDALS, 
PARIS, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 
led for H hold Use. May be had of all all Dealers. 


7 WALKER’S NEEDLES (by | 
the ‘* Queen’s Own.” Treble-pointed, with Larg 
easy ay thread, and ga Ridges to open the Cloth, m hel best 
Packe post free of any dealer.—H. WALKER is 
Patentec < the Peiels cesciots. and) M aker of improved Sewing- 
acbine Needles, ooks, Sei , 
—Alcester, and 47, Seahom cneck, Lenten. ee ae 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, % 
Lists of Prices, with 130 Il lustrations, of “y olses tills and fire. 
of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and ew nl sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, Londo: 


) Bae ly mh ged FLUID MAGNESIA. — 

best edy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION : 
and the best mil 


rient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Hae ee a ER MILDREN. cad Tee ange eopecially 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 




















(by authority), 











AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
THE , RM ORCESTERSHIRE,” 





“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNBIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names. 
LEA & PERRINS, of all bottles and labels. 
Ask for “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





y= GRAN T SOA P. 
guaiee “UNITED SERVICE” Soap Tablets, 4d. and 
6d. each. Lasting fragrance og erie order: of oe our — 
Grocer, or Oilman, and see oa J. is on each 


Wholesale—U PPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


PARQUET 8 SOLIDATRES for FLOORING, 
OWARD'S PATENT, 





Vo. 1,548, 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 


26 and 27, BERNERS-STREET, Ceteesatanet, W., and 
CLEVELAND WORK 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
\O PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
Bedsteads, may be sotained (price from 25s.) of most respectable 
g holsterers and g Warehousemen, and of W. A. & 8S. 

EE, 6, FINSBURY. PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 
URE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. 








Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’ "8 Lithia Water. 
Eliis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 
BB Cork is branded “ R. Exxis & Sox, Ruthin,” and every 
bel Geass their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 

soe by Chemists, — keepers, a. and Wholesale 
only from R. Exuis & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 





ig COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 

don.—Health secured by Morrison's Vegetable 
Universal Medicines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 





| rye CIGARS. — Messrs. VENN ING 
& Co., of 17, EAST INDIA CHAMBERS, have just re- 
ceived a Consignment of No.5 MANILA CIGARS, in excellent 
fos mene in re yg of 500 each. Price 378. 6d. per ‘Box. Orders 


NB. Sample Box of 100, 8s. 


METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
seer Improved Flesh and’ Clot eres genuine Smyrna 
Spon: es and every description of Brush,Comb and Perfumery. 
The Brushes searc ey * the ‘Rivisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles do not come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 


EDGES & BUTLER, 
Solicit attention to their 
suns ST. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 208., 248., 30s. and 368. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of Yarious growths—42e., 488., 608., 728., 848., 968. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 248. and 308. per dozen. 











Per dozen. 
268. and 429. 


Iden She 
Superior Golde: erry "the:: ule and one 


Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown" .. 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
at 248., 308., 368., 428., 488., 608. and 

Port fro mm first-class Shippers v es ke «. 808., 368., 428. 

Very choice Old Port os oe 483., 608., 728., 848. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order, or reference, any of the above 

will be 3: with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
BRIGHT: 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


INDIGESTION. 
weer S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT anda POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and lls, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 








The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
The MORALITY of FIELD SPORTS. By E, A. FREEMAN. 
SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 
OLD°GUILDS and NEW FRIENDLY and TRADE SOCIETIES. By J. M. Luptow. 
The ‘WORSHIP of ANIMALS and PLANTS. Part I. TOTEMS and TOTEMISM. By J; F. M‘Lennay. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON, as ARTIST and MORALIST. By J. Buxton FoRMAN. 
‘The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA, 


NEW TRACTS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


TRA d ADVENTURE whilst ENGAGED in the SURVEY for a SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
rn ws to the PACIFIC OCEAN during 1867—8. 


By WILLIAM A. BELL, M.A., M.B. Cantab. F.R.G.S. 


In 2 vols. demy Svo. price 30s., with 20 Chromos and numerous Woodcuts. 


HORSE-SHOES AND HORSE-SHOEING; 


Their ORIGIN, HISTORY, USES, and ABUSES. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S. F.A.S.L., 


Veterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers. 
With 210 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 


A VISI£ TO QUEENSLAND AND HER 
GOLDFIELDS. 


By CHARLES H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo. 


[This day. 


[Next week. 





[In a few days. 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED with all the ORIGINAL WOODCUTS and STEEL PLATES. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


A VINDICATION OF LORD BYRON. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
One Shilling. 


The “ BEGGYNHOF:” The City of the Single. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘GHEEL,’ &c. 


[In the press. 


{Second Edition, this day. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW NOVELS. 

M. on N. By G. J. Wuyre Me vite. 

In 2 vols. [Next week. 
ONLY HERSELF. By Awnniz Tuomas. 

3 vols. [On Monday. 

THE SCAPEGOAT. By Leo. 
In 2 vols. [Next week. 


TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. By Auice Fisuer. 


LIST. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a 


Biography. By JOHN FORSTER, 2 vols. post Svo. 
with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Library Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Vol. V. 9s. {On October 15. 


SONGS and VERSES. By Whyte 


MELVILLE. Crown Svo. 5s. 


JESUS CHRIST: Conferences deli- 


vered at Notre Dame. By the Rev. Pére LACOR- 
DAIRE. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIALS of THEOPHILUS 


TRINAL, STUDENT. By T. T. LYNCH. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
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